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Why a Mineral Supplement made especially for range sheep 
gives blanket insurance against mineral deficiencies 


MoorMan’s Minerals for Range Sheep is made specially, and 
only, for sheep on the range. Each of the 13 mineral ingredi- 
ents it contains was put in— in the right proportion—to make 
up any mineral deficiency that might exist in range grasses. 


Thus, MoorMan’s assures an ample supply of the minerals 
necessary to develop good flesh and top quality wool, for a 
good milk supply, to lessen troubles at lambing time, and to 
produce strong, thrifty lambs. 


And this special sheep mineral is so complete, so well- 
balanced, and so highly concentrated that each ewe requires 
only from one-half to three-quarters of a pound per month— 
at a cost of from %c to lc a day for 7 ewes! You'll like 
MoorMan’s. See your MoorMan Man, or write Moorman 
Mfg. Co., Quincy, II. 


ONLY MOORMAN’S gives you Range Minerals for Sheep in 
these 3 easy-to-feed, waste-reducing forms: Granular, which “stays 
put”, handy-to-handle blocks, and convenient 5-pound blockettes. 





















The Cutting Chute 
Dean Hill Honored 


In recognition of the unusual services 
rendered by Dean John A. Hill of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, University of Wyoming, 
a scholarship fund of $5,000 has been set 
up at that institution by the Warren Live- 
stock Company of Cheyenne, Wyoming. 

Interest from the money will be awarded 
annually in the spring quarter to a third 
year student in the College of Agriculture 
on the basis of outstanding work in his field 
and for campus citizenship. 

The adaptation by Dean Hill of the re- 
sults of scientific research to practical op- 
eration in the sheep industry in general 
and in Wyoming particularly, merits this 
honor, and it is fitting that it comes from 
one of the most prominent and efficient 
operating farms in the State. 


British Agriculturists to 
Attend International 


Two representatives of the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society of England have come to 
the United States to attend the Internation- 
al Livestock Exposition, which takes place 
in Chicago, November 27 to December 1. 
They are Lord Digby, vice president of the 
R.A.S.E. and Major E. G. E. Griffith, mem- 
ber of the R.A.S.E. Council. While in this 
country Lord Digby and Major Griffith 
will confer with officials of purebred live- 
stock associations and others, with a view to 
finding out what types of livestock are best 
adapted to American farming methods. 

Their itinerary does not include any 
points west of Chicago. 


To Study Australian Wool 
Marketing Methods 


Mr. and Mrs. Wayne C. “Cowboy” Bur- 

ton left San Angelo, Texas, on November 2, 
by plane for Sydney, Australia. Mr. Bur- 
ton will study Australian wool production 
and marketing methods for the next two 
ears. 
’ A son of Guy C. Burton, Texas buyer of 
the Forte, Dupee, Sawyer Company of Bos- 
ton and a World War II veteran, young Bur- 
ton last August helped to show Texas wool 
country to Messrs. Ray Bladwell of the 
Farmers and Graziers Cooperative and 
Frank Leonhard, wool buyer and rancher 
of Australia. During the visit Mr. Bur- 
ton expressed a wish to study the Austral- 
ian wool industry, but was surprised to 
have that wish gratified some two months 
later when the Australians opened the way 
for him, reports the San Angelo Weekly 
Standard of November 5. 


1949 Feeding Practices 


The 1949 edition of Feeding Practices, 
the compact bulletin which the Educational 
Service of the National Cottonseed Products 
Association distributes each year, stresses 
management, says good management among 
other things “demands ample feeds of the 
right kind, fed according to the needs of 
animals,” and gives up-to-date information 
on the feeding of the various classes of live- 
stock. Copies may be secured from the Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Association, 
Inc., 618 Wilson Building, Dallas, Texas. 
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Harvest 





of more than food 


@ At still another difficult time in 
world affairs, the American farmer 
has come to the rescue with a record 
harvest of corn—and near-record 
harvests of wheat and other crops. 

This great accomplishment assures 
our nation of more than nourishment 
for our own people alone. It also 
makes it possible for us to supply 
food—and thus new hope for the 
future—to millions of people abroad. 

Collecting this harvest for de- 
livery to those who need it is the 
job of our nation’s railroads. And 
this year they have performed this 
task faster and more efficiently than 
ever before. 

Credit for this achievement is 
due to the cooperation of shippers 
and receivers in making possible 
faster turn-arounds of freight cars; 
to increased railroad operating effi- 
ciency; and to the new freight cars, 


locomotives and rail facilities ‘the’ 






railroads have been adding as fast as 
manufacturers could supply them. 

At bottom, though, the fact that 
America is able to help the world with 
food—and with more than food—goes 
back to the system of individual 
enterprise and opportunity of which 
both the American farmer and the 
American railroads are vital parts. 

* 

THE RAILROAD HOUR brings you one of 
the world’s great musical comedies 
every Monday evening. TUNE IN, ABC 
Network, 8-8:45 Eastern, Mountain, and 
Pacific Time; 7-7:45 Central Time. 











with Vitamin-Rich a2 ie Tee 
FU L-O-PE p FE E DS Ewes fed Ful-O-Pep develop big, 


vigorous lambs that live and grow 


: ; ... for Ful-O-Pep Feeds are forti- 
YES, BRING YOUR EWES through the winter in good fied with Concentrated Spring 


shape for top lambing results. Supplement your Range—a special vitamin boost. 
winter range by feeding Ful-O-Pep 32% Sheep 
Feed Concentrate—fortified with Concentrated 
Spring Range* for big, vigorous lamb crops. 


CONCENTRATED SPRING RANGE— obtained from 
fresh, tender, young cereal grasses—is one of the 
best known sources of Vitamin A, and other es- 
sential vitamins and nutrients ewes need to develop 
big healthy lambs. 


§T’S NO WONDER many ranchers are getting 100- 
110% lamb crops by feeding Ful-O-Pep 32% Sheep 
Feed Concentrate. And this special vitamin-rich feed 
will help you get big lamb crops, too! So, see your local 
Ful-O-Pep Dealer . . . or for more information write 


teday to The Quaker Oats Company, Dept. 
L-103, Chicago 4, IIl. *Reg.U.S.Pat.Off. 
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Hospitality 
A Wetd tamed for fine teod, Highest Prices Paid 
luxurious rooms and friendly . for 


lobby. Visit us. Hides - Sheep Pelts 


THE HOTEL UTAH and Wool 


Guy Toombes, M s 15th and Front Streets PHONE 81 
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Bennett's The Complete Rancher alerted $2.75 
Flinn’s Simplified Income Tax Information and Farm Account Book $1.00 
Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool 3.50 
Kammlade’s Sheep Science 5.00 
Klemme’s An American Grazier Goes Abroad 2.50 
Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding 7.00 
Sampson’‘s ae and Pasture Management 4.50 
Stoddart & Smith's Range Management 5.50 
Wentworth & Towne’s Shepherd's Empire 3.50 
Wentworth’s America’s Sheep Trails 7.00 
And For The Children 
ie I Se RES Ee Ane ne eT Ee RT Fo 3.00 
For Sale By 
414 Pacific National Life Building Salt Lake City 1, Utah 











Livestock Producers Efficient 


The part played by the livestock produc- 
ers of America in keeping pace with the 
present unprecedented demand for meat is 
a tribute to their resourcefulness and ef- 
ficiency, R. C. Pollock, general manager 
of the National Live Stock and Meat Board 
told a midwest farm group recently. 

“In the year 1870,” said Mr. Pollock, 
“one-half of our population was living on 
the land and producing the meat and other 
foods for the other half. By 1920 only 30 
percent of our people were on farms and 
ranches. Last year only 18 percent of ow 
population were producing food for the re- 
maining 82 percent. This is a striking 
example of increasing production per man.” 


New Vaccine for Enterotoxemia 


The Idaho Wool Growers’ Bulletin of No- 
vember 10 reports the Corn States Serum 
Co., of Omaha, Nebraska has recently per- 
fected a new vaccine for the prevention of 
Enterotoxemia. This vaccine can be used 
on range lambs over two months of age to 
immunize them prior to going on rich pas- 
ture; range lambs under two months of 
age: (In foreign countries the practice is 
made of immunizing the ewe one or two 
months prior to parturition (lambing) 
which passively immunizes the offspring 
for six weeks). 

Feeder lambs should be immunized im- 
mediately on going into the feed lot to in- 
sure early protection. 

It is claimed by the Corn States Serum 
Co., and by men who have investigated this 
disease as well as practicing veterinarians, 
that this antitoxin has proved effective in 
stopping enterotoxemia death losses _ im- 
mediately. 

This disease is sometimes called “pulpy 
kidney” disease as post-mortem examina- 
tions reveal that to be the condition of the 
kidneys of sheep dying of this disease. It 
is also referred to as “over-eating disease,” 
because the germ which causes it apparently 
remains harmless in the large intestine, 
but multiplies rapidly when the sheep eats 
large quantities of high protein or carbo- 
hydrate foods, and then passes into the 
small intestine where the resulting poison 
is absorbed by the sheep through the in- 
testinal walls and death results. 

Symptoms of the disease are described 
by Dr. Scott B. Brown, inspector-in-charge 
of the Idaho State Sheep Commission, as: 
“Weakness in the hind quarters followed 
by prostration, convulsions, coma and death 
in 1 to 6 hours. Diarrhea may start in the 
terminal stages. The neck is practically 
always arched backward or to one side as 
the animal goes down.” 

Sheepmen interested in securing infor- 
mation on the vaccine should contact their 
local veterinarian or State and Federal 
authorities in charge of sheep disease work. 


New Fluid Kills Shine 
On Worn Clothing 


Soon to be introduced on the market un- 
der the name of “Killshine” is a new prod- 
uct for which the claim is made that it 
“not only removes shine from cloth, but re- 
stores the cloth fibers to their original ap- 
pearance by ‘waking up’ the nap and giving 
it luster.” 

Said to work on the same principle as 
cold permanent hair wave solutions, the 
chemical action of Killshine temporarily 
softens the tiny fibers normally forming 
the nap and by brushing them while soft- 
ened or pliable they are brought back to 
their original position. 


(Continued on page 4) 
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“Plenty of grass and hay—that’s the only program 
to follow on this kind of land,” says Arnold Stamp 
of Maquoketa, Iowa, owner and operator of 640 
acres ofvery rolling land in Jackson County. Arnold’s 
farm is not too good compared with most Iowa land. 
It is rough and the soil is thin, but he is operating it 
successfully, and making it pay. “This grass and 
hay program is profitable only because of my cattle 
—I bank on them to put money in the bank.” 

“Because our land was rolling and had been sub- 
ject to erosion for decades, we decided that an ex- 
tensive hay and pasture program was needed to 
heal the gullies and restore the fertility of the soil.” 
Arnold then had the problem of finding a market 
for that grass. Beef cattle was his answer. He and 
his brother, Cyril, are feeding 190 head of cattle at 
the present time. In addition to the calves from 40 
Hereford cows, they buy enough feeders to use all 
this roughage. 

“We use alfalfa every day of the year to feed our 
cattle. If they are not eating the alfalfa, timothy 
and brome in the fields, they are eating chopped 








hay or alfalfa silage. Hay and improved pasture 
have cut our production costs in half.” 

On the 250 acres which is suitable for crop land, 
they practice a rotation of one year of corn, one 
year of oats, followed by three years of an alfalfa- 
timothy or alfalfa-brome combination. All of the 
row crops are planted on the contour. 

Arnold is widely respected in Eastern Iowa for 
his practical approach to soil conservation. He has ~ 
eliminated the problem of erosion, is building the 
productivity of his land and his program is paying | 
off in dollars and cents. : 

Grass and hay crops—with livestock—is a com- | 
bination that builds the soil and builds the men who 
use it—an excellent example is Arnold Stamp. 





MEAT PACKERS AND PROVISIONERS 
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Considerable study and work has been 
done in the development of this product 
and many tests made of it, according to 
statements by Vitatex Products Corpora- 
tion, R.K.O. Building, New York City, N. Y. 
They also say Kilishine can be used on 
woolen goods and many types of rayons 
and cotton. 

While it will be retailed through stores 
over the country, the release announcing 
this new product said it will be put up in 
packages, ready for mailing to rural com- 
munities, at around $1 per kit. 

The above information is given as a news 
item, but, of course, without endorsement 
of the product. 


Fringed Tapeworm Study 
At Wyoming Station 


A new study to learn more about the com- 
mon sheep parasite, the fringed tapeworm, 
is being undertaken at the University of 
Wyoming at Laramie. The fringed tape- 
worm, when it establishes itselt in the 
sheep’s liver, causes severe economic losses 
at packing plants, as such infected organs 
have to be thrown away. The Mills Land 
and Livestock Company at Alcova, Wyom- 
ing, is cooperating in the study and the 
Wyoming State Veterinary Laboratory and 
the United States Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry are assisting. 


U. S. Hampshire Flock 
Shown in Chile 


Hampshire breeders, Dr. and Mrs. C. G. 
Harrod of Columbus, Indiana, exhibited 
their show flock in Santiago, Chile, South 
America this fall. The American Hamp- 
shire Sheep Association received this com- 
ment from Mrs. Harrod on October 6: “We 
won reserve grand champion on both our 
ram and ewe lambs; first and special prize 
on pen of four lambs, and third on our pen 
of ram lambs in a class of all ages. We 
showed against flocks that had from 6,000 
to 12,000 sheep to pick from. Our sheep 
had a very hard trip on the boat—feed 
stolen, etc. They were starved on arrival, 
but did not go soft on us. We lost our best 
ram lamb and a yearling ram. Our aged ram 
lost 75 pounds on the trip, and the lambs 
looked gaunt.” 

“You should have seen the judge,” Mrs. 
Harrod continues, “wet his thumb and try 
to rub off the glossy black from the noses 
and ears of our flock. All sheep are shown 
on halters and no hands touch the sheep 
except those of the judge. It was a great 
show and nice competition. When our ram 
lamb 8 months old came up against those 
of 10 and 11 months, I thought, ‘Oh, my, 
here we go.’ When the judge hit our lamb 
he called two men over and they all went 
over him, yanked out a handfull of fleece 
then sent him to first place, and no doubt 
about it. The same thing happened with 
the ewe lambs. They went wild over the 
fleeces and the judge made a talk about 
the wonderful fleeces on our flock, for 
down here the fleeces are thin and fuzzy— 
bad we call them... . Our lambs looked 
like pigmies among these here. We are 
selling them all at auction.” 


Director Ackerman Quoted Abroad 


A statement made by F. E. Ackerman, 
executive director of the American Wool 
Council, on the joint wool research project 
just initiated at the Textile Institute at 
Princeton. New Jersey;.is reported in the 
Pastoral Review for Oetober. 
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Industry Looks Ahead 


PREDICTING and forecasting are in 
considerable disrepute at the pres- 
ent time and rightly should be, but 
it would be a tragic mistake for our in- 
dustry to rest on its oars to await for 
a good or ill wind to drive us in no 
particular direction, and just hope 
everything turns out all right. 

This is not and never has been the 
policy of the National Wool Growers 
Association. Oftentimes developments 
have been so rapid that many major de- 
cisions have had to be made without 
as thorough a canvass of the position 
of growers as the representatives on 
the spot desired. 

In this issue of the Wool Grower 
there is a suggested method of a sup- 
port program for domestic wool for the 
consideration of every wool producer. 
This is a rare occasion when there is 
sufficient time for every grower to 
voice his opinion on the type of sup- 





SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


Conventions 
1949— 


January 5-7: Montana Wool Growers Association, 
Missoula, Montana. 

January 9-11: Idaho Wool Growers Association, 
Pocatello, Idaho. 

January 11-13: American National Live Stock 
Association, North Platte, Nebraska. 

January 13-15: Oregon Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, Portland, Oregon. 

January 17-18: Washington Wool Growers As- 
sociation, Spokane, Washington. 

January 24-26: Utah Wool Growers Association, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

February 1-4: National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, San Antonio, Texas. 

October 25-27: Wyoming Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, Rawlins. 


Shows 
1949 


January 14-22: National Western Stock Show, 
Denver, Colorado. 

April 9-14: Grand National Junior Livestock Ex- 
position, San Francisco, California. 

June 8-10: Intermountain Junior Fat Stock Show, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

October 28 - November 6: Grand National 
Livestock Exposition, San Francisco, California. 


Ram Sales 
1949 
May 2-3: California Ram Sale, Sacramento. 
August 3: Idaho Ram Sale, Filer. 
August 22-23: National Ram Sale, Salt Lake 


City, Utah. 
eee 24: Pocatello, Idaho, Range Ram 
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port program desired for wool, and it 
is hoped that in the future all major 
programs can be equally considered 
by producers. 


This is not a program that originated 
in the National Association office, nor 
by anyone of its many members. It has 
evolved as a result, primarily, of three 
things: (1) the apparent policy of Gov- 
ernment to support agricultural prices; 
(2) the apparent intent of Congress to 
take Government out of business just 
as much as possible in the carrying out 
of the price support program; (3) the 
constant expressions of dissatisfaction 
of the present wool purchase program 
on the part of growers. 


This proposal has been made with the 
hope that from the constructive think- 
ing and criticism on the part of pro- 
ducers and others a program more de- 
sirable will be the result. It must be 
remembered that should a new pro- 
gram result, the advantage will still 
have to be “sold” to the agency in 
charge of the program. 


This so-called “National Wool Pro- 
gram” has been presented to three State 
Associations with varying reactions. At 
least it has had the effect of some stim- 
ulated thinking not only on the part 
of producers but also from those allied 
with the wool industry: manufacturers, 
wool handlers, dealers, lamb proces- 
sors and others. These reactions are 
very much desired,and it is hoped that 
all reactions and criticisms will be pre- 
sented in a free and open manner for 
the good of any program which is en- 
volved. 


It seems that regardless of the mo- 
tives which are clearly outlined some 
people, rather than make a construct- 
ive criticism of an idea, attach a per- 
sonal significance to anything to which 
they do not agree, either for personal 
reasons or other reasons best known 
to themselves. Ordinarily, this critic- 
ism comes by rumor and misrepresen- 
tation of the purpose of a suggestion. 


This proposal for the consideration 
of the grower is now being subjected 
to this type of “whispering campaign” 
of misrepresentation of purpose, mainly 
by those who are not growers but who 
are intent on personal gain. Now is the 
time for them to come out in the open 
and offer some constructive suggestions. 


This idea for a support program for 
wool is presented for consideration, not 
with the attitude expressed by some 
Washington bureaucrat that “papa 
knows best,” but with the hope that 
some workable program will result. 


It was particularly gratifying when 
representatives of the National and 
Boston Wool Trades expressed their 
reactions on the measure; when lamb 
processors openly voiced their reac- 
tions and submitted constructive criti- 
cism; and when representatives of the 
Western Wool Handlers Association 
openly debated their reactions both 
pro and con. This idea of handing out 
“soothing syrup” in public and trying 
to tear down in private conversations 
is a “shopworn” approach that is going 
to be challenged. 


This is your opportunity as a grower 
to study this proposal of a wool support 
program and improve it while there is 
sufficient time. Let’s have your ideas. 

Undoubtedly the present long-range 
agricultural law will have some chang- 
es in the 81st Congress. How it will af- 
fect wool or any other commodity is 
not known, but let’s be ready for any 
change that will benefit the industry. 

J.M.J. 





Tariff Negotiations 
Wool Not Included 


HE United States Tariff Commission 
announced on November 5, 1948, 
that it would commence hearings De- 
cember 7 on proposed reciprocal trade 
agreements with 11 countries. While 
Uruguay, a wool producing country, is 
listed, neither wool nor lamb is in- 
cluded in the items which the President 
has asked the Tariff Commission to 
consider. Meat, not specially provided 
for, cattle hides and skins are among 
the items listed for Uruguay. 

This is the first trade agreement ne- 
gotiation to come up under the 1948 
law extending the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. Under it the Presi- 
dent is required to submit to the United 
States Tariff Commission a list of items 
on which adjustments in rates are con- 
templated, and the Tariff Commission 
must study each article to determine 


5 











whether or not modification in the tar- 
iff duties may be made without caus- 
ing serious injury or threatening seri- 
ous injury to the domestic industry 
producing it. If the President does not 
follow the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions, he must state his reasons, in writ- 
ing, for such action to the Congress. 


Therefore, these present negotiations 
with Denmark, Dominican Republic, 
El Salvador, Finland, Greece, Haiti, 
Italy, Nicaragua, Peru, Sweden, Uru- 
guay, to be opened in Geneva on April 
11, 1949, will be watched with consid- 
erable interest by everyone. 








Gu Memoriam 


Reynold A. Seaverson 


(WHEREVER the word was flashed 

on November 14 that President 
Reynold A. Seaverson of the Wyoming 
Wool Growers Association had died 
suddenly at Rawlins, there was a sin- 
cere grief, and after the immediate 
shock had passed, a realization that a 
severe loss had been sustained by his 
many friends and the sheep industry. 


Secretary Jones of the National Wool 
Growers Association had driven with 
Mr. Seaverson from his home in Raw- 
lins to the Wyoming convention in 
Cody and back again to Rawlins on 
Friday the 12th. Owing to a severe 
storm it had been necessary for Mr. 
Seaverson to change the tires on his 
machine before leaving for Cody, and 
he was probably reversing them again 
in his warehouse on Sunday when 
his heart failed. 

Mr. Seaverson was a graduate engi- 
neer of the University of Wyoming, and 
while not following that profession, it 
no doubt served him well in his sheep 
operations, as is evidenced by the able 
and efficient management of the Sea- 
verson Livestock Company. 


Although young,—he was only 43— 
he had moved forward rapidly. He 
was a director of the Rawlins Chamber 
of Commerce, a member of the Raw- 
lins Advisory Committee of the Wy- 
oming Cooperative Wool Marketing 
Association and a member of the Elks. 


Most sheepmen knew him, however, 
through his organization activities. 
Elected president of the Wyoming As- 
sociation in 1946, he was chosen for the 
third time for that position just two 
days before his death, after winning 
great commendation from all alike for 
the excellent manner in which he had 
conducted Wyoming’s 45th Convention. 
Prior to filling the presidency, Mr. Sea- 
verson had served first as an executive 
committee man from Carbon County 
in the Wyoming Association, and then 
as its vice president. 
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Reynold A. Seaverson 


His forceful efforts on behalf of the 
State association were also applied in 
his relations with the National Wool 
Growers Association. A member of its 
Executive Committee since 1947, chair- 
man of its Public Relations Commit- 
tee, and a member of the Lamb Indus- 
try Committee, he did yeoman service 
in every instance. Fair and broad in 
his understanding of the other fellow’s 
point of view, he was fearless, as every- 
one in committees knew, in standing 
by his convictions. And over all these 
qualities was a friendliness and a gen- 
iality that made him one of the most 
popular young leaders in the industry. 

While the brunt of the terrific shock 
and bereavement must be borne by his 
wife, Barbara, who is just recovering 
from an operation; his mother, Mrs. 
Louis Seaverson, and his two brothers 
and one sister, the effects of his passing 
are felt throughout the entire sheep and 


wool country. Reynold Seaverson will 
indeed be missed. 


Jura Weomorsce 
Dr. William J. Butler 


EEPLY mourned by members of the 

livestock industry and the veteri- 
nary profession in his own State and 
in the country at large for his contribu- 
tion to the prevention and control of 
livestock diseases, Dr. William J. But- 
ler, former State Veterinary Surgeon 
of Montana, passed away on October 
27. He had held that post for 25 years 
—from 1913 to July 31 of this year 
when he retired on account of all health 
—and had given it distinction. 


Dr. Butler was born in Scotland in 
1881 but came to America as a boy, at- 
tended schools in Brooklyn, New York, 
and graduated in 1903 from the School 
of Veterinary Medicine in New York 
City. At that time he came to Miles 
City, Montana, but went to Mexico in 
1910 to return to Montana in 1913 to 
accept the post of State Veterinary 
Surgeon. 





New Grazing Lease 
Rule Approved 


APPROVAL of new regulations of 

the Bureau of Land Management 
for handling grazing leases issued un- 
der Section 15 of the Taylor Grazing 
Act in more than 75 conveniently lo- 
cated field offices in the 13 Western 
States, was announced on November 
12. 


The basic change brought about by 
the new regulations, is the designation 
of “signing officers” in the field who 
will have authority to act in matters 
relating to grazing leases, instead of 
requiring that each lease must be acted 
upon in Washington, Bureau Director 
Marion Clawson explained. It is ex- 
pected that signing officials normally 
will be district graziers, managers of 
district land offices or district foresters, 
but applications for Section 15 grazing 
leases may be filed in any field office 
of the Bureau in the State in which the 
land is situated. In general, the leases 
will be granted for periods up to 10 
years, subject to revision at the end 
of each 3-year period. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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The present wool purchase program 
has been in operation, as all sheep- 
men know, since April, 1943, and 
under the present law (The Agricul- 
tural Act of 1948), will continue until 
June 30, 1950, at an average support 
level of approximately 42.3 cents per 
grease pound. 


The present law also requires that 
after January 1, 1950, wool will be 
supported at such price level between 
60 and 90 percent of the so-called 
modernized parity, which is based on 
a ten-year moving average, as the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture deems necessary 
to encourage the production of 360,- 
000,000 pounds of shorn wool annual- 
ly. 

That an equitable method of handl- 
ing the second or long-range phase of 
the agricultural program may be de- 
veloped, Secretary Jones is presenting 
at the annual State wool growers’ con- 
ventions a suggested plan for the con- 
sideration of sheepmen. For conveni- 
ence it has been termed “The National 
Wool Program.” This proposed meth- 
od of handling the long-range wool 
program did not originate with Secre- 
tary Jones; others have also advanced 
the same or similar ideas. 


That sheepmen, generally, may 
have an opportunity to consider and 
comment on the National Wool Pro- 
gram, Secretary Jones’ interpretation 
of it is given here. 


ASED on two premises, which I be- 
lieve are in accordance with the 
facts, (1) that it is the long-range pol- 
icy of our Government to support ag- 
ricultural prices on a flexible basis 
through loans, purchases or other op- 
erations, and (2) that it is the avowed 
intention of the present and prospec- 
tive Congress to get the Government 
out of business, it is my thinking that 
now is the opportune time to consider 
a type of support program which is in 
accord with these trends. 
Therefore, to bring the matter to a 
talking point I have outlined a sug- 
gested method for handling the long- 
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range wool program. The idea is not 
original with me; Chairman J. B. Wil- 
son of the National Association’s Legis- 
lative Committee and I have discussed 
it pro and con for two years, and others 
also have given thought to it. 


As I visualize this suggestion, which 
for convenience sake I have termed 
the National Wool Program, it would 
operate in the following manner: 


1. All wool would be sold on the open 
market and through the regular and 
normal channels of trade either on con- 
signment or outright sale by the pro- 
ducer. 


2. At the time of sale by the produc- 
er, certification or other evidence re- 
quired by the Government would be 
sent by the handler, agent or purchaser 
of wool to the Department of Agri- 
culture or other agency established to 
handle support programs. 


3. This certified bill of sale would 
show the pounds of wool sold, price 
received, date sold, to whom sold, and 
any other information considered 
necessary. It would be made out in 
quadruplicate, one copy for the Gov- 
ernment agency in charge of the pro- 
gram, one copy to the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics for the purpose of 
determining the average price re- 
ceived by producers, one copy for the 
producer, and one copy for the hand- 
ler, agent or purchaser of the wool. 


4. Certification would be made only 
at the time the primary producer dis- 
posed of the wool. (In the case of 
pulled wool the processor or wool pull- 
er would be considered to be the pri- 
mary producer.) 

5. As January Ist of every year is, 
under the Act, the beginning of the 
marketing season, the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture at that time would determine 
the percentage of the parity price at 
which wool would be supported for 
that year. 

6. Evidence on the certified bills of 
sale would supply the Government 
with the figures from which to de- 
termine the average price received by 
producers during the year. 

7. The difference between the sup- 
port price and the average price re- 
ceived would determine the amount 
of payment due the producer if a sup- 
port program were necessary. (Of 


National Wool Program 


course, if the average price received 
were higher than the support price, no 
payment would be forthcoming; it 
would be considered unnecessary.) 


8. If the average price received were 
lower than the support price, the dif- 
ference would be expressed in terms 
of percentage. 


9. This percentage would then be 
multiplied by the price received per 
pound to determine the payment per 
pound and then multiplied by the num- 
ber of pounds to get the total payment 
to the producer. 


10. Upon the announcement by the 
Secretary of Agriculture that support 
was due the producer, producers hold- 
ing the certified bills of sale (a copy 
of which is on file with the Department 
or agency) would present them as 
claims to the Government. Processing 
of claims would begin immediately up- 
on presentation of certificates of sale 
by producers. 

For example: Assume for the ease 
of computation that the support price 
is 50 cents per grease pound and the 
average price received, according to 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
for the year in question is 45 cents per 
grease pound. The percentage differ- 
ence is 10 per cent. Again, assume 
Producer A had a light shrinking fleece 
and received 60 cents per grease pound. 
His payment would be 60c x 10% or 6 
cents per grease pound. Total gross 
return, 66 cents per pound. 

Producer B has a medium clip and 
receives 50 cents per pound. His pay- 
ment would be (50c x 10%) 5 cents per 
grease pound or a gross of 55 cents. 
Producer C has a heavier clip. He re- 
ceives 30 cents per pound. His payment 
would be (30c x 10%) or 3 cents per 
pound; a gross for his wool of 33 cents 
per grease pound. 

The National Wool Program is sim- 
ilar to the lamb subsidy program in 
effect during O.P.A. All familiar with 
this plan, including the Department of 
Agriculture, felt that plan was a satis- 
factory one from the standpoint of 
those administering and from the stand- 
point of producers who understood the 
program. ; 

The proposed “National Wool Pro- 
gram” has the unofficial blessing of 
some of the men in authority in the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 7 es 
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Comments 


The following are some of the ad- 
vantages, as I view them, in such a pro- 
gram: 

1. The program is AUTOMATIC. 
There would be no necessity to go to 
Washington and plead for a program 
after disaster has struck the producer. 

2. It makes support available to the 
producers at the time when price dis- 
aster strikes and when it is needed— 
not after he has lost his “shirt.” 

3. It lends stability to the producer 
and to the market. The producer knows 
and the market is aware at the begin- 
ning of the year what price level in gen- 
eral can be expected for wool. (The 
producer may sell his wool at any time 
during the calendar year—the first of 
the season, in between, or any time up 
to December 31st of any year. The 
marketing year for wool begins on 
January lst each year according to the 
present law. Should a producer care 
to carry his wool over into the next 
year, that would be permissible. The 
date of sale would determine the pro- 
gram year for any particular wool.) 

4. The program lends itself to im- 
proved production and marketing of 
the wool clip because the payment 
would be based on the percentage of the 
sale price. 

5. Wool is available to the highest 
bidder at all times and is taken into 
business channels in the normal way 
and utilized, thereby avoiding the cre- 
ation of a stockpile to hang over and 
depress the market at a later date. (I 
believe it is the general consensus that 
grease wool should not be stockpiled 
for strategic purposes because of de- 
terioration, but should be manufact- 
ured into suitable cloth). 


6. Such a program would eliminate 
the additional costs borne by the pro- 
ducer as a result of the Government’s 
actually taking over the wool. 

7. The program would save the Gov- 
ernment money and cut down red tape 
when compared to a purchase program. 

8. The plan would give the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture the most accurate 
record of prices received and pounds of 
wool produced whether support was 
necessary or not. 


9. -Under the plan producers may or 
may not make claims to the Govern- 
ment for support. 

10. Last but not least, it takes the 
Government as far as possible out of 
the business and still provides a sup- 
port program when necessary. 


This program, if put into effect, 
would mean stability for the wool pro- 
ducer. Because the plan is automatic 
the grower would not have to suffer 
extreme price fluctuations for his 
product. 





Change in Damage Clause 
Considered by 
Forest Service 


S one of the results of the confer- 

ence between representatives of 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion and the American National Live 
Stock Association and Secretary of 
Agriculture (then Clinton D. Ander- 
son) and Forest Service officials in 
Washington last February, the Forest 
Service is now considering a reword- 
ing of its clause 6 of the special use per- 
mit. This clause, which reads, “The 
permittee shall pay the United States 
for any damage resulting from this 
use,” or its equivalent has been used 
for many years, the Forest Service 
states, in all of its agreements, ease- 
ments and permits. 


At the February conference the live- 
stock representatives complained of the 
unfairness and severity of some of the 
Forest Service regulations, and the 
Forest Service promised to rewrite 
them. Regional foresters now have 
been asked to make recommendations 
on how clause 6 should be set up. In 
writing the foresters on September 30, 
Chief Forester Watts said: 


This clause is all-inclusive and protects 
the United States against any damage re- 
sulting from the use. It is in the nature 
of an insurance clause. Under it, the per- 
mittee assumes responsibility for all dam- 
ages that the United States may suffer as a 
result of the use, regardless of whether the 
damage is the result of negligence or will- 
fulness and regardless of the amount of 
damages. 

The clause is, of course, a very valuable 
one to the United States, but the question 
has been raised on several occasions as to 
whether it is equitable and whether a pru- 
dent man should be expected to take on 
such an obligation as the clause imposes. 

We cannot waive the ordinary legal rights 
of the United States to damages, and in 
case of willful or negligent acts the United 
States is entitled to compensation for all 
damages. The United States would be en- 
titled to recover for such damages without 
regard to clause 6 and separate and apart 
from it. The Solicitor has studied the legal 
aspects of clause 6 and advises that there is 
no legal requirement that it be included in 
our permits. There has, however, been 
some suggestion that, if we continue to use 
the clause, it be rephrased for the purpose 
of clarification. 

We have used clause 6 or its equivalent 
in most of our agreements, easements and 
permits for many years. There have been 


few, if any, instances where it has worked 
an injustice on the permittee. Yet it is en- 
tirely possible that it could, and, if so, un- 
desirable publicity might follow. 

Unfortunately, we have some inconsist- 
encies. The term permit form does not in- 
clude a comparable clause but one is fre 
quently inserted as an additional clause. We 
have just recently (Circular Letter U-161, 
U-Supervision, Policy, Uses) authorized a 
milder clause for permits to certain public 
agencies and in one instance the clause was 
modified in a permit to a private permittee 
(Timberline Lodge). 

The question as to whether we should 
continue to include this or a similar clause 
in our permits is one of very important 
policy and deserves careful consideration. 
We would like your discussion of the sub- 
ject and your specific recommendations .... 
by February 1, 1949. 





How Much to Feed 
in Transit 


HE two national livestock associa- 

tions—the American National Live- 
stock Association and the National 
Wool Growers  Association—have 
agreed to find out from their members, 
at their annual conventions, how much 
feed they consider necessary to furn- 
ish livestock moving in transit traffic. 
After this information is collected the 
Bureau of Animal Industry of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, which admin- 
isters the 28-36 hour law, has agreed 
to call together representatives of the 
livestock industry, the railroads, and 
feed yards for the purpose of ironing 
out their different views on the feeding 
requirements of livestock in transit, 
and to secure agreement on the proper 
amounts of feed to be given. 

There has been a good deal of con- 
troversy about this feed-in-transit mat- 
ter. The only public statement by the 
Bureau of Animal Industry on the 
amount of feed to be furnished live- 
stock moving in transit was made in 
1919. Since that time, at the request 
of various railroads, the B.A.I. has giv- 
en several interpretations of the law, 
and on the basis of these interpreta- 
tions the carriers have made changes 
in their tariffs or rules governing the 
feeding of livestock. A good deal of 
confusion has resulted and the feeling 
has arisen that the railroads are feed- 
ing livestock larger amounts of feed 
than is necessary and thereby increas- 
ing shippers’ costs. 

The above proposal made by Dr. 
Simms, chief of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, at a recent conference in 
Denver should clear the matter up 


properly. 
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La Villita. 


earliest San Antonio restored and reconstructed by the City of San Antonio and the National Youth 
Administration. 


This 200-year-old Spanish “Little Town” occupies a square block. 





It is a remnant of 


Some San Antonio History: 


O visit to San Antonio would be 

complete without a visit to La Vil- 
lita, the historic Spanish village which 
was recreated in the shadows of tower- 
ing skyscrapers to portray the life and 
culture of the early days in the South- 
west. 


Antiquity rubs shoulders with mod- 
ernity at La Villita; buildings that have 
weathered the sunshine and storms of 
centuries stand in the shadows of sky- 
scrapers as monuments to dim and 
distant yesteryears. 

More than four centuries old, La Vil- 
lita is today recognized throughout 
America as a quaint, yet modern, com- 
munity center, a tree-shaded site where 
once the beat of Indian tom-toms ech- 
oed across the river close by. Accord- 
ing to flint tools unearthed centuries 
later by archaeologists, La Villita was 
penely a Coahuiltecan Indian vil- 
age. 





*Second of a series of three articles on San 
Antonio, furnished by the San Antonio 
Chamber of Commerce. 
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Here in the spring of 1536 came Al- 
var Nunez Cabeza de Vaca, a Spaniard, 
whose expedition had landed in Florida 
and was en route to the west coast of 
America in search of gold. The In- 
dians who dwelt on the banks of the 
river at La Villita received the Span- 
iard kindly. History records that Ca- 
beza’s sole companion was a Negro, one 
of the crew that manned a boat in the 
voyage westward from Spain, and the 
Indians believed that the dusky travel- 
er was one of their own people. 


Since the site of La Villita was de- 
scribed later by Cabeza de Vaca, many 
historians are agreed, after many years 
of painstaking study, that San Antonio 
is the oldest identifiable village in the 
United States. It was not, however, 
until a century later that Don Domingo 
Teran de los Rios, breaking new trails 
for the Spanish king, halted at this set- 
tlement on the banks of the river and 
named it San Antonio. 

During the centuries that have 
passed, La Villita has had flown over 


it the flags of six different nations. The 
tricolor of France flew symbolically for 
a time, and in 1811 the Mexican flag 
was raised in blood and revolution. It 
was an humble community until a dis- 
astrous flood in 1819 almost destroyed 
the Villa de San Fernando, downstream 
across the river. On its high ground 
La Villita escaped the flood; to it, there- 
fore, migrated the aristocratic families 
of San Fernando, and the little village 
became an exclusive residential sec- 
tion. 

Later, fighting men from the moun- 
tains of Tennessee and Kentucky, men 
like Crockett and Travis, Bowie and 
Bonham, heroes all of the Alamo, made 
their homes for a time at La Villita. 


But the fortunes of war during the 
hectic years of the Mexican and Texas 
revolutions brought strife to the vil- 
lage. The aristocrats fled and the 
houses were deserted or occupied by 
Indians or lowly peons. Then came 
new people from the Old World, 
Germans, French and Polish settlers, 
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many of them wellborn. The transplant- 
ed home life of these Europeans blend- 
ed with the Spanish and Anglo-Ameri- 
can mode of living in an harmonious 
mixture of cultures, and once again 
the place became a center of prosperity 
and the more exclusive social life. 

Then, with the passing of years, 
came decay. Families that had given 
culture, refinement and art to the com- 
munity, moved elsewhere as San An- 
tonio grew. The community’s homes 
fell slowly into disrepair and neglect. 

Through the centuries that have 
passed, in lean years and years of plen- 
ty, Indians, Mexican revolutionists, 
minute men, cowboys getting ready to 
go up the Chisolm Trail, and Confed- 
erates; a legion of living and dying, 
laughing and suffering people, have 
found their homes here. 

Today, as one walks through the 
main gates of La Villita, one leaves the 
hustle-bustle of today and steps into the 
tranquility, the beauty and the utter 
sereneness of life that our forefathers 
enjoyed. 

A decade ago it faced its greatest 
transformation, its restoration to the 
heydays of yesteryears. When the city 


of San Antonio acquired the block- 
square area, its shabby little streets 
were taken over by farsighted artisans, 
all interested in the project of restora- 
tion. 

The little village of the padre’s day 
was born again. Youth returned to 
creaking bones! Slowly but surely, 
patios appeared again, shaded by palms 
and poinsettias and age-old customs of 
its first settlers once more became a 
part of its way of life. 

Today, through its program of fos- 
tering and encouraging the arts and 
crafts, La Villita is recognized through- 
out the United States as the art center 
of the Southwest. The acquisition of 
several permanent buildings adjoining 
the original project has made this pro- 
gram expand rapidly. As they are be- 
ing remodeled into the architectural 
style of La Villita, they are incorporat- 
ed into the original “Little Village” 
and become studios for artists and au- 
thors. One of these buildings, of charm- 
ing Texas architecture, is being made 
into a tea room and Spanish restaurant 
to further enhance the gracious living 
and local color of La Villita. 








Convention R.R. Rates and Schedules 


GCHEDULES and fares from various 

points in the Northwest to San An- 
tonio, Texas, the 1949 convention city 
of the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, have been furnished by the Colo- 
rado and Southern Railway Company 
and the Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany. They are set up below for your 
information: 


COLORADO and SOUTHERN: 


Ly. Portland via UP 9:10 p.m. 
Lv. Boise via UP 11:50 a.m. 
Lv. Pocatello via UP 5:30 p.m. 
Lv. Butte via UP 8:50 a.m 
Ar. Denver via UP 8:10 am 
Ly. Salt Lake City via UP 5:20 p.m 

or via D&ERGW 5:30 p.m 
Ar. Denver via UP 7:45 am 

or via D&RGW 8:15 am 
Lv. Casper via CB&Q 8:00 p.m 
Ar. Denver via C&S 7:15 am 


Lv. Denver via Texas Zephyr 12:30 p.m. 


Ar. Dallas via Texas Zephyr 7:30 a.m. 
Lv. Dallas via MK&T 7:50 a.m. 
Ar. San Antonio via MK&T 2:45 p.m. 
FARES: 
From: Rail Lower Berth 
One-Way 
Portland $119.55 $20.00 
Tax 17.93 Tax 3.00 
Boise 110.60 19.30 
10 


= 16.59 ” 2.90 

Pocatello 96.90 17.00 
14,54 " 2.55 

Butte 112.30 17.05 

= 16.85 m 2.56 
Salt Lake City 89.10 15.25 

ss 13.37 3 2.29 
Rawlins 79.30 14.15 

" 11.90 " 212 
Casper 82.15 14.45 

” 12.32 " ZAT 
UNION PACIFIC: 
Lv. Seattle via UP 4:00 p.m 
Lv. Tacoma via UP 5:10 p.m 
Ar. Portland via UP 8:45 p.m 
Lv. Portland via UP 9:10 p.m 

(The Portland Rose) 

Ar. Pendleton via UP 2:00 a.m 
Lv. Spokane via UP 7:40 p.m 
Ly. Lewiston via UP 6:20 p.m 
Lv. Yakima via UP 7:10 pm 
Ar. Pendleton via UP 1:30 a.m 
Lv. Walla Walla via UP Stage 7:56 p.m 
Ar. Pendleton via UP Stage 9:30 p.m 
Lv. Pendleton via UP 2:25 a.m 
Ar. Denver via UP 8:10 am 
Lv. Denver via C&S 12:30 p.m 
Ar. Dallas via FW&DC 7:30 a.m 
Lv. Dallas via MK&T 7:50 a.m 
Ar. San Antonio via MK&T 2:45 p.m 

RETURNING 
Lv. San Antonio via MK&T 11:00 pm 
Ar. Dallas 7:15 am 
Lv. Dallas via FW&DC 2:00 p.m 


Ar. Denver via C&S 7:30 a.m, 


Lv. Denver via UP 8:00 a.m. 
Ar. Pendleton via UP 12:25 p.m, 
Lv. Pendleton via UP Stage 4:15 p.m. 
Ar. Walla Walla 5:47 p.m, 
Lv. Walla Walla via Motor Coach 6:45 p.m, 
Ar. Yakima 11:00 p.m, 
Lv. Pendleton UP Stage 5:00 p.m, 
Ar. Spokane 11:25 p.m. 
Lv. Pendleton UP Stage 4:15 p.m. 
Ar. Lewiston 8:50 p.m 
Lv. Pendleton via UP 12:35 p.m. 
Ar. Portland via UP 6:15 pm 

Pullmans for Seattle and Tacoma 

ready for occupancy 9:30 p.m. 
Lv. Portland via Nor. Pac. 11:30 p.m, 
Ar. Tacoma 5:00 a.m. 
Ar. Seattle 6:45 a.m. 
FARES: 


Round Trip First Class Fares 
to San Antonio From: 


Seattle, Tacoma and Portland $119.55 
Spokane 107.35 
Pendleton, Walla Walla, Lewiston 107.35 
Yakima 112.60 
Pullman Berth Rates Each Way 


Lower Upper Bedroom (2) 


Seattle, Tacoma and Portland 


$20.00 $15.20 $44.00 
Spokane 
21.80 16.60 47.95 


Pendleton, Walla Walla and Lewiston 
$20.00 *15.2 *44.00 


Yakima 
Pullman rates from Pendleton 


Above fares and berth rates all subject to 
Federal 15% Tax. 





TENTATIVE CONVENTION 
SCHEDULE 


National Wool Growers Association 
Gunter Hotel, San Antonio, Texas 


Tuesday, February 1, 1949 
2:00 p.m. Council of Directors, Amer- 
ican Wool Council 
7:30 p.m. Executive Committee, Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association 


Wednesday, February 2, 1949 


9:30 a.m. Opening of Convention 

2:00 p.m. Committee Meetings 

8:00 p.m. Fashion Show: “Make It 
Yourself With Wool” 


Thursday, February 3, 1949 
9:30 a.m. General Session 
2:00 p.m. Wool Session 
8:00 p.m. Buffet Dinner Dance 
Friday, February 4, 1949 
9:30 a.m. Lamb Session 
1:00 p.m. Luncheon and Final Meet- 


ing, Executive Committee, No- 
tional Wool Growers Association 


The National Woo! Grower 
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Wool Research Program Instituted — 


distinguished group of wool textile 

manufacturers, scientists and rep- 
resentatives of British Dominion and 
the United States Governments met at 
a luncheon at the Waldorf-Astoria ho- 
tel Wednesday, November 17th, given 
jointly by the American Wool Council, 
International Wool Secretariat and the 
Textile Research Institute of Prince- 
ton, New Jersey to mark the initiation 
of the first internationally sponsored 
wool research program, according to 
an American Wool Council release of 
that date. The research project being 
initiated at the Textile Research In- 
stitute will endeavor to find methods 
of improving textures made of all 
grades of wool, with especial attention 
given to increasing the usability of 
medium wools. 


President Devereaux 


“This project,” President H. J. De- 
vereaux of the Council told the gath- 
ering, “is much more than a mere re- 
search undertaking. It represents a 
world-wide cooperative action in which 
wool growers of Australia, New Zea- 
land, South Africa and the United 
States are acting in unison to improve 
the service values of their product. In 
this undertaking we have been joined 
by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, to which we owe a debt of grati- 
tude, and by leading American wool 
textile manufacturers. It is our hope 
that more manufacturers will find this 
research program of sufficient value to 
contribute toward it.” 

Mr. Devereaux briefly explained 
that the American Wool Council is pri- 
marily the educational and promotional 
organization of American wool grow- 
ers who are assisted by wool textile 
manufacturers, packers who pull wool, 
and wool dealers. “During the 7 years 
of its existence,” he said, “it has worked 
hard, and we believe effectively, for 
the interest of wool in all of its forms.” 

Expression of appreciation was also 
made by Mr. Devereaux of the oppor- 
tunity to work closely with the Inter- 
national Wool Secretariat, the promo- 
tion and research group of the British 
Dominion wool growers on all promo- 
tional and educational phases of wool 
growing in order to improve the do- 
mestic wool clip and to widen the 
American markets for finished wool 
items. 

“American wool production this 
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year,’ President Devereaux pointed 
out, “will be the lowest since 1867. 
Our wool consumption is 70 percent 
greater than in pre-war years. There- 
fore this country today is dependent 
upon the British Dominion as the 
world’s chief wool growers and on Ar- 
gentina and Uruguay for between 70 





Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney makes principal 
address at the opening of the wool research pro- 
gram. 


and 80 percent of all the wool we con- 
sume. Therefore, any cooperative ac- 
tion that wool growers of the world can 
make to improve our product and 
widen our markets are of equal advan- 
tage to all elements of the American 
wool industry. As president of the 
American Wool Council and as an ex- 
ecutive of the National Wool Growers 
Association, I extend a most cordial 
invitation to the wool textile industry 
of the country to join in extending the 
markets for wool through organized 
education, research and promotion.” 
The principal address at the lunch- 
eon was made by Senator Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney of Wyoming. As has been 
previously cited in the Wool Grower, 


Senator O’Mahoney had a large part 
in securing the support of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the research 
work, and as President Devereaux said 
in introducing him, “he has become 
known during his notable career in the 
Senate as the champion of ‘the wool 
grower and wool textile industries.” 


Senator O’Mahoney 


“The wool industry,” said Senator 
O’Mahoney, “in initiating, with the co- 
operation of Government, this new re- 
search project, is accommodating itself 
to the new conditions which have re- 
sulted from the development of a great- 
er market than the wool industry has 
ever before enjoyed. It will not be 
enough, however, to provide the new 
supply which we may expect to de- 
velop from a better utilization of raw 
wool. It will be necessary also first 
to make sure that the market is not 
curtailed through the adoption of 
short-sighted and restricted policies af- 
fecting the production of natural wool, 
and second, by short-sighted or re- 
stricted policies in the distribution of 
the same product. 

“If it be true, as it most certainly is, 
that the American market faces a short 
supply of fine wool, it is neither neces- 
sary nor wise, in the development of 
world trade objectives, to adopt poli- 
cies that would hamper the production 
of raw wool in the United States. The 
broad public interest both here and 
abroad demands the stimulation of pro- 
duction. We would be working at cross 
purposes if we were to follow a policy 
designatedly inimical to the production 
of domestic wool while at the same 
time seeking, by scientific means, to 
discover greater utility for the output 
we have. 

“In a like manner, trade policies con- 
ceivably intended to hold prices of the 
finished product at higher levels than 
justified, to restrict products in order 
to maintain prices, or to suppress com- 
petition, would in themselves be hos- 
tile to the prime requirements of mod- 
ern industry, mainly, the expansion of 
the market. Conspiracies in restraint 
of trade, otherwise known as practices 
in violation of the anti-trust laws, are 
a hangover from the Age of Scarcity, 
and have no place in the Age of Plen- 
ty.” 

As background for the above state- 
ment, the Senator compared the pio- 
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SECRETARY BRANNAN WIRES 
RESEARCH LUNCHEON GROUP 


Washington, November 17—I re- 
gret my inability to attend the lunch- 
eon marking the beginning of the joint 
wool research project. | regard it as 
a significant forward step in the stim- 
ulation of cooperation in research. 
Several aspects of this undertaking are 
worthy of note. It emphasizes funda- 
mental research, the type which gives 
scientists greatest freedom in exercis- 
ing their talents and therefore holds 
promise of durable and widespread 
benefits. It deals with a commodity 
that remains essential in agriculture, 
in world trade, and in our whole econ- 
omy despite tremendous scientific ad- 
vantages in competing and related 
fields. It recognizes that research is 
universal, providing a cohesive tie be- 
tween producers and consumers, be- 
tween private industry and govern- 
ment, and between nations. The De- 
partment of Agriculture is happy to 
join in this cooperative endeavor which 
is in keeping with the high objectives 
of the Research and Marketing Act of 
1946. | am confident that our scien- 
tific workers will carry out the respon- 
sibilities now entrusted to them and 
bring forth mutually beneficial results. 


Secretary of Agriculture 
Charles F. Brannan 
Washington, D. C. 








neers of earlier days who settled this 
country with those of modern times 
who have the courage to “venture 
across the new frontier found in the 
realms of science and industrial orga- 
nization with the same spirit of oppor- 
tunity for all which characterized their 
predecessors, and as the earlier pio- 
neers found reward in securing free- 
dom from social, economic and po- 
litical restrictions in the old world so, 
in Senator O’Mahoney’s opinion, the 
modern pioneers will find equally large 
reward, particularly as they will be 
entering a world of plenty. 

In pointing out the changes wrought 
by science, the Senator said, “Great as 
has been the progress achieved in the 
production of synthetic fibers, wool still 
remains the fiber best equipped to 
furnish protection for the chilly body 
as well as style for the discriminating 
taste. And we turn to science and re- 
search to find the ways and means by 
which coarse wool may be made to do 
the job of fine wool.” 
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“The consumer in the modern 
world,” he continued, “must be given 
an equal place in every industry with 
the producer and the processors. Like- 
wise the industrial statesmen of the 
future will recognize the fact that the 
worker is also the consumer and that 
the worker is entitled to a completely 
adequate share of the nation’s prod- 
MOUS 6.4.0 cs 


“I know of nobody in responsible po- 
sition in Government or who is likely 
to be in responsible position in Govern- 
ment,” the Senator said in outlining 
the function of Government in relation 
to industry, “who desires that the Fed- 
eral authority shall be expanded to 
take over any activities that can be bet- 
ter performed by the people them- 
selves. I know of nobody in responsi- 
ble position in Government who de- 
sires to assume a punitive attitude to- 
ward business. The function of Gov- 
ernment is to facilitate the processes of 
trade and commerce, to maintain an 
economy in which opportunity is free 
and to establish a rule of social respon- 
sibility which will encourage produc- 
tion and distribution while at the same 
time discouraging exploitation of the 
consumer or restraint of the competi- 
tor. 


“In other words, the function of 
Government in the American tradition 
is to maintain the rule of order and so- 
cial responsibility which will keep the 
door of opportunity open and which 
at the same time will provide those 
benefits for all of the people which in 
a world of economic organization they 
cannot provide for themselves.” 


Among the guests present at the 
luncheon were: 


Dr. William D. Appel, director, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, National 
Bureau of Standards; Mr. Clarence M. 
Bishop, president, Pendleton Mills; Dr. 
John H. Dillon, Textile Research In- 
stitute; Mr. Harry J. Devereaux, presi- 
dent, American Wool Council; Mr. 
James Diephus, sales manager, Pacific 
Mills; Lieut. Col. J. V. Demarest, U. S. 
Army Quartermaster Corps; Mr. Har- 
old Eather, Australian Government 
Trade Commission; Mr. Philip H. Grog- 
gins, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Agricultural Research Administration, 
Bureau of Agricultural & Industrial 
Chemistry; Dr. Milton Harris, Harris 
Research Laboratories; Dr. W. J. Ham- 
burger, Fabric Research Laboratories, 
Inc.; Mr. R. C. Heim, vice president, 
Empire Trust Company; 

Brig. Gen. L. O. Grice, U. S. Army 


Quartermaster Corps; Col. C. F. H. 
Johnson, president, Botany Mills, Inc.; 
Maj. William T. Watson, Australian 
Consulate; Mr. Eric P. McClintoch, As- 
sistant Australian Government Trade 
Commissioner; Col. John J. Madigan, 
chief, Administrative Division, U. S. 
Army Quartermaster Corps; Mr. Henry 
Miller, chairman, Trade Practice Con- 
ferences, Federal Trade Commission; 
United States Senator Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney of Wyoming; Col. W. E. 
Pheris, chief, Procurement Division, U. 
S. Army Quartermaster Corps; Dr. C. 
F. Speh, acting chief, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Agricultural Re- 
search Administration, Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural & Industrial Chemistry; Mr. 
Sylvan I. Stroock, president, S. Stroock 
& Company, Inc., and Dr. W. A. West- 
erman, Assistant Australian Govern- 
ment Trade Commissioner. 





Wool Advisory Group Meets 


HE group of men selected to confer 
with the Department of Agricul- 
ture in its administration of the wool 
work under the Research and Market- 
ing Act of 1946, held its third meeting 
in Washington, D. C. on October 19-20. 
The general sentiment of this Wool 
Advisory Committee was that no new 
work should be undertaken at this 
time, but that available funds should 
be used in carrying to successful con- 
clusion the research and marketing 
studies already commenced. Among 
these is the wool research project at 
the Textile Institute at Princeton, New 
Jersey, which is being sponsored joint- 
ly by the American Wool Council and 
the International Wool Secretariat. An- 
other recommendation of the Commit- 
tee was that mohair should be includ- 
ed in “analyses of prospective or de- 
sirable domestic production and con- 
sumption levels, in studies of funda- 
mental research on animal fibers, and 
in technological investigations pertain- 
ing to weaving, felting or mothproof- 
ing.” 

Part of the Committee’s time was 
spent in looking over some of the 
projects in sheep and wool in Belts- 
ville, Maryland. 

On this committee of eleven the 
growers are represented by J. B. Wil- 
son (Wyoming) as chairman, Presi- 
dent Sylvan J. Pauly (Montana), and 
Vice Presidents Howard Vaughn (Cal- 
ifornia) and Ray W. Willoughby (Tex- 
as) of the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation. 
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Importance of Protein 
Quality in 
Animal Nutrition 


One of the country’s first-rank 
authorities on livestock feeding, F. B. 
Morrison of Cornell University, was 
the featured speaker at the Sixth An- 
nual Livestock Feeders’ Day at the 
Washington State College in Pullman 
on September 28, this year. He spoke 
on “Recent Discoveries in Livestock 
Feeding.” 


As the author of “Feeds and Feed- 
ing,” the 21st edition of which is just 
off the press, Professor Morrison has 
achieved great distinction. We are 
sure you will be interested in his ex- 
planation of the reasons why quality 
of protein is not usually of so much 
importance in the feeding of cattle, 
sheep and horses, as it is in swine and 
poultry feeding. It is taken from his 
Pullman address. 


T is now well known that human be- 

ings, swine, and poultry must not 
only have in their food a sufficient 
amount of protein, but also must have 
protein of the proper kind or quality. 
To understand the importance of qual- 
ity of protein in animal nutrition, it is 
necessary to have in mind certain facts 
about proteins. 

All proteins are very complex sub- 
stances, containing many thousands of 
atoms. They are made up of combina- 
tions of at least 23 relatively simple 
nitrogenous compounds, called amino 
acids. All of these amino acids are 
needed to form the proteins of the body 
tissues, or to make milk or wool. Some 
of the amino acids can readily be made 
within the bodies of animals from other 
amino acids, or even from still other 
compounds. 

On the other hand, investigations by 
Rose of the University of Illinois and 
by others have shown that certain of 
the amino acids cannot thus be made 
from other compounds, or else they 
cannot be made rapidly enough to meet 
all body needs. These amino acids 
must therefore be furnished by the 
food. They are hence called the es- 
sential amino acids. 

In feeding swine and poultry, and 
also in our human diet, the quality or 
kind of protein in food is just as im- 
portant as having the proper amount 
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of protein. Unless a ration for pigs or 
chickens supplies plenty of the essen- 
tial amino acids, the results will be un- 
satisfactory, even though there is a 
plentiful total amount of protein. 

For example, pigs will make very 
poor growth on a ration of corn grain 
fed with such protein supplements as 
corn gluten meal or wheat middlings, 
even when all the necessary minerals 
and vitamins are furnished by special 
supplements. 

One of the very important facts in 
livestock feeding and in human nutri- 
tion is that all of the cereal grains have 
protein of rather poor quality, because 
there is an insufficient amount of one 
or more of the essential amino acids. 
Milk, eggs, and meat admirably make 
good these deficiencies of cereal pro- 
tein in our human diet. Milk, skimmilk, 
and such feeds of animal origin as 
meat scraps, tankage, and fish meal 
have a similar high value for correct- 
ing the deficiencies of the protein in 
the cereal grains in feeding swine and 
poultry. 

Fortunately, recent investigations 
have proved that cattle, sheep, and 
horses have much more simple require- 
ments for protein than do pigs, chick- 
ens, or man. This is because the bac- 
teria and other micro-organisms which 
are so important in the digestion of 
fiber by these animals are able to use 
for their food very simple nitrogenous 
compounds, which the animals could 
not themselves use at all. 

In cattle and sheep the bacteria in 
the paunch, or rumen, build these 
simple nitrogenous compounds into 
complete proteins in making the cells 
of which they are composed. Then, 
further on in the digestive tract of cat- 
tle or sheep, these bacteria cells are 
digested, and the protein that has been 
made by the bacteria is thus made 
available to the animal. This bacterial 
protein may therefore supply all of 
the essential amino acids, even though 
they are lacking in the feed which the 
animal eats. A similar action occurs 
in the caecum and colon of the horse. 

For this reason, in feeding dairy 
cows, beef cattle, sheep, and horses, 
much less attention need be given to 
the kind or quality of protein in the 
ration, than is needed in the feeding 
of swine or poultry. Even such a sim- 
ple nitrogenous substance as urea can 
be used to replace a considerable part 
of the protein in feeding dairy cows 
and beef cattle. For the first few weeks 
after birth, before the paunch has de- 
veloped sufficiently, calves and lambs 


need protein of good quality. This is 
commonly furnished by the milk they 
get. 

Another reason why the quality of 
protein is not usually of major im- 
portance in feeding dairy cattle, beef 
cattle, sheep, and horses, is that a large 
part of their rations generally consists 
of roughage, such as pasturage, hay, or 
silage. The quality of protein in good- 
quality roughages is superior to that in 
the cereal grains which often form 
most of the rations for swine and 
poultry. 

After considering all of the recent 
experimental data on the subject, I 
believe it is safe to conclude that in 
feeding dairy cows, beef cattle, and 
sheep we need to give attention to 
quality of protein only under certain 
very special conditions. One such con- 
dition is when they are fed only rough- 
age of poor quality, such as straw or 
late-cut, weathered hay. The quality 
of protein may also be of some im- 
portance for fattening cattle which are 
full-fed on all the grain they will eat, 
and which therefore eat relatively little 
roughage. F. B. Morrison 





NEW EDITION OF FAMOUS 
BOOK ON FEEDS 


The 21st Edition of Morrison’s 
Feeds and Feeding is now ready for 
distribution. Copies may be secured 
through the National Wool Grower, 
414 Pacific National Life Building, 
Salt Lake City 3, Utah, at $7 each. 

In order to incorporate results of 
recent experiments in animal nutri- 
tion and feeding, the book has been 
entirely rewritten, says Frank B. Mor- 
rison, the author, who is professor of 
Animal Husbandry and Animal Nutri- 
tion at Cornell University. 

There are three main divisions in 
Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding. Part 
one covers the principles of animal 
nutrition, including the most recent 
scientific discoveries on this point. 
The composition, uses, and value of 
practically all feeds used in this coun- 
try are discussed in part two, and the 
application of the information con- 
tained in the first two sections is made 
to the feeding of all classes of live- 
stock in part three. Ten tables in the 


appendix condense the information 
for convenient use. 
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The late Reynold Seaverson, (left), president, and J. B. Wilson, secre- 


tary of the association (above right). 


Herman Werner of Ross, (left), a new vice presi- 
dent of the association, and Congressman Barrett 
celebrated birthdays during the Wyoming conven- 


tion. Both had cakes. 





Wyoming s 


A most successful convention of the 
Wyoming Wool Growers Associa- 
tion held at Cody, Wyoming, Novem- 
ber 9, 10 and 11, is overshadowed by 
the great loss of its president, Reynold 
Seaverson. Reynold took an active 
part in all of the proceedings and to 
him is due much credit for the out- 
come of the convention. 
All the meetings were conducted on 
a panel or forum method, with all dis- 
cussion possible from the floor. If any 
grower left these meetings without an 
attempted answer to any or all of his 
questions, the fault does not lie with 
the officers of the association who pre- 
pared the program. There were few 
“set” speeches, but one of the outstand- 
ing addresses was made by the Honor- 
able Frank A. Barrett (Wyoming) on 
the public land question and the work 
of the House Committee on Public 
Lands, reports of which have been 
made available to all growers by your 
State associations. 
Congressman Barrett pointed out the 
necessity for better administration by 
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At the Wyoming Wool Growers’ Convention. 


Forty-Fifth 


the Forest Service and the need for re- 
seeding. It will be remembered that 
Congressman Barrett is responsible for 
securing a greater appropriation for 
reseeding than requested by the For- 
est Service. 

The first of the panel discussions was 
on predatory animals and it was inter- 
esting to note from the statements by 
growers that the Fish and Wildlife 
Service has done a commendable job 
generally over the entire State of Wy- 
oming, with the possible exception of 
lands administered by the Forest Serv- 
ice where the Wildlife Service was not 
permitted to operate. 

The next panel covered the objectives 
of the Rocky Mountain Wool Council 
and the possibility of establishing pro- 
cessing plants in the West. Everyone 
at the convention agreed that all pos- 
sible should be done to encourage the 
establishment of wool processing plants 
in the West. Gerald Skibbens from 
Montana, secretary of the Rocky 
Mountain Wool Council, gave an ex- 
cellent presentation on the subject, 


pointing out that theirs was a job of 
research to determine the advantages 
the West holds for such plants. 

One of the highlights of the meetings 
was the discussion of public relations. 
Harrison Brewer, associate editor of 
the Casper Tribune Herald, gave an ex- 
cellent talk with a constructive ap- 
proach to the public relations question. 
He maintains that newspapers have a 
dual responsibility: (1) to expose a 
bad situation; (2) to correct misinfor- 
mation. If all newspapers would ac- 
cept these responsibilities the press of 
the Nation would be looked upon much 
more favorably. 

Willard Simms, editor of the Record 
Stockman, pointed out that public re- 
lations should start at home, and it 
was his feeling that all metropolitan 
papers in the West and elsewhere 
should have agricultural editors. 

Lloyd Case, secretary of the Colora- 
do Wool Growers, ably pointed out the 
need for a progressive public relations 
program for agriculture. It was his 
thought also that good public relations 
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start at home and that every producer 
should be an informed salesman of 
his industry. 

M. J. Burke, Wyoming producer and 
an ardent believer in good public re- 
lations, told his fellow growers that 
one of the greatest needs of the indus- 
try was the placing of the true facts 
before the public. 

President Pauly and Secretary Jones 
reported on the work of the National 
for an Information Service Department. 
President Reynold Seaverson had done 
great work as chairman of the National 
Association committee investigating 
the need for this work for the industry. 


The panel on wool, wool support 
prices, wool legislation and tariffs cov- 
ered the present programs in effect 
and prospects for the future. It was 
agreed that at the present time it is 
difficult to forecast changes in legisla- 
tion and tariffs that may take place in 
the coming session of Congress. The 
wool industry, it was felt, however, 
had as favorable a position as the rest 
of agriculture. The so-called “Nation- 
al Wool Program” was discussed at 
length (covered fully in this issue of 
the National Wool Grower). This pro- 
gram offers a suggested method of sup- 
port for the industry under present 
laws. 

A discussion of lamb marketing and 
the future prospects for lamb followed 
the wool discussion. Many were in 
agreement that the reason for the pres- 
ent price distortion between lamb and 
beef was caused by numerous factors 
and not too clear, but that it was high- 
ly important to continue the lamb edu- 
cational work. 


Of particular interest to growers was 
the panel discussion on forestry and 
public lands. Paul Friggens, co-author 
of the article “Give the Cattlemen a 
Fair Deal” in the Farm Journal, com- 
mented on a 25-page letter from the 
Forest Service in which an attempt 
was made to point out the fallacies in 
the Farm Journal article. To the grow- 
ers in attendance, the Forest Service 
failed miserably and Mr. Friggens was 
more than a match for the accusations 
made by forest officials. 

Many growers participated in the 
discussion, bringing out personal in- 
stances where policies of the Forest 
Service said one thing in theory and 
Officials failed to carry them out in 
practice. E. D. Sandvig, assistant reg- 
ional grazier, U. S. Forest Service, 
Denver, Colorado, maintained the For- 
est Service was carrying out its poli- 
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cies but it was tough going in light of 
the reports by producers. 

Robert Morgan, in charge of the 
Grazing Service for Wyoming and 
Montana, told of the decentralization 
of their work out of Washington and 
also stated their service was prepared 
to issue Section 15 leases at the various 
grazing offices. Everyone heartily ap- 
proved of this decentralization effort. 

Again, the Wyoming Auxiliary pre- 
sented an outstanding “Make It Your- 
se'f With Wool” style show, the pro- 
gram sponsored by the American Wool 





Vice President Leonard Hay (left), of the Wyo- 
ming Association and Eugene O’Dunne, counsel for 
the National Association of Wool Manufacturers, 
discuss some mutual problems. 


Council. This event was held during 
the annual banquet at the Cody Inn. 

Officers unanimously elected for the 
ensuing year were: Reynold Seaver- 
son, president; Harold Josendal, Cas- 
per, vice president, appointed presi- 
dent as a result of President Seaver- 
son’s death; Leonard W. Hay, Rock 
Springs, vice president; Howard Flit- 
ner, Greybull, vice president; Herman 
Werner, Ross, vice president; and J. B. 
Wilson, secretary-treasurer. 

The time and place for the 46th an- 
nual convention of the Wyoming Wool 
Growers Association were selected as 
Rawlins, Wyoming, October 25, 26 and 
27, 1949. 


Resolutions Summarized: 


(1) Recommended the return to a sound 
tariff policy, a protective tariff supported 
by an import quota. 

(2) Urged the establishment of a wool 


branch within the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


(3) Commended and supported the ef- 
forts of the Department of Commerce and 
Industry and the University of Wyoming 





to encourage the establishment of a comb- 
ing plant in Wyoming. 


(4) Recommended the University of Wy- 
oming do more in range livestock research 
work and that wool growers cooperate with 
the University in range livestock work. 


(5) Asked that inasmuch as the Forest 
Service has not carried on a constructive 
program of range development and im- 
provement during its 50 years of existence, 
the Soil Conservation Service, in coopera- 
tion with the permittees achieve the follow- 
ing purposes: (a) reseed and introduce 
new grasses; (b) clear brush for expansion 
of grasslands; (c) conserve and spread the 
water on forest ranges; (d) develop addi- 
tional water resources; (e) control rodents; 
(f) control noxious weeds. 





Robert H. Burns of the University of Wyoming 
(left), and A. A. Covey consider the results of 
lamb experiments carried on during the past year 
at the Covey, Bagley, Dayton Ranch. 


(6) Recommended that the Forest Serv- 
ice further eradicate predators with all 
possible methods, including cooperation 
with Fish and Wildlife Service, and that a 
portion of grazing fees be earmarked for 
predator control as a range improvement 
and soil conservation measure. 

(7) Felt that allotments of present per- 
mittees should be continued on the basis of 
a normal lamb crop and that no reduction 
should be made for over 100 percent crop. 

(8) Requested that in case of a change 
in an operation a thorough investigation be 
made by local forest officials and local For- 
est Advisory Board. 

(9) Asked for a system of impartial ap- 
peal boards designed to represent fully the 
interests of the general public as well as 
the permittee and the Forest Service. 

(10) Endorsed wholeheartedly the re- 
port of the House Committee on Public 
— Report No. 2456 made August 7, 

94 


(11) Commended Paul Friggens and Ray 
Anderson of the Farm Journal for their 
excellent article in putting before the pub- 
lic the true picture of conditions of the Na- 
tional Forests. 

(12) Urged maintenance of Fish and 
Wildlife Service appropriation for preda- 
tory animal control. 

(13) Urged State Game and Fish Com- 
mission to continue or increase their ap- 
propriation for predatory animal control. 

(14) Congratulated the Fish and Wild- 

(Continued on page 42) 
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California's Eighty-Eighth 


spirit of optimism for the future of 

the sheep industry prevailed at the 
88th annual convention of the Cali- 
fornia Wool Growers Association held 
at the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, on 
November 18 and 19, 1948. This opti- 
mism was particularly true of the 
speakers addressing the convention. 
The dry condition of the ranges seemed 
to be the principal problem in the 
minds of the producers. 

Rilea Doe, vice president of Safe- 
way Stores, in his usual able manner, 
addressed the convention on the sub- 
ject of “Don’t Be Your Age,” which 
pepped up the young as well as the old- 
er members. 


ae Ras 





Harry Petersen (left), and Darrell Zwang, president and vice president 


of the California Association. 





A California convention scene. 


P. L. Slagsvold, in charge, Research 
Activities, Wool Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, told of the 
bright future he held for the domestic 
sheep industry because of low num- 
bers of breeding stock with increased 
demand and high purchasing power. 

Walter A. Netsch, vice president of 
Armour and Company, challenged and 
at times “needled” the growers in his 
address on “What the Future Holds for 
the Sheep and Lamb Raiser.” His con- 
structive criticism provoked two things 
—thought and anger—sometimes the 
two essentials needed to get the job 
done. 


recent convention. 


“Paying Off the Mortgage.” 
those whose loans to the California Association Building Project are to be 
repaid. The indebtedness on the building was reduced by a tidy sum at the 
Secretary W. P. (Chet) Wing holds the box. 


The one panel discussion of the con- 
vention was devoted to wool, tariffs 
and support prices. The most amazing 
thing to the average observer was the 
apparent agreement on the desirability 
of tariff protection for the domestic 
sheep industry by all participants, 
Jesse Tapp, vice president, Bank of 
America; Dr. Harry Wellman, director, 
Gianini Foundation of Agricultural 


Economics, University of California; 
and J. M. Jones, secretary of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association. It 
was agreed that a flexible, equitable 
tariff on foreign wool was desirable 





Dy. 


Frank El Goriagga draws the names of 


California’s Board of Directors and Advisory Committee in session. 
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B. L. M. ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 
APPOINTED 


Roscoe E. Bell of Boise, Idaho, has 
been named associate director of the 
Bureau of Land Management. Secre- 
tary Krug of the Interior Department 
made the announcement on Novem- 
ber 9 of Bell’s promotion from assist- 
ant director, a position he has held 
since April, 1948. The position which 
Mr. Bell now takes over is that left 
vacant by the resignation of Joel David 
Wolfsohn in June 1947. 

Although Mr. Bell has been in Gov- 
ernment service since 1925, when he 
became associated with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, he has only been 
with the Interior Department since 
September, 1945, when he was ap- 
pointed coordinator of the Western 
Phosphate Program. 

Mr. Bell was born in Payette, Idaho, 
and has B.S. and M.S. degrees from 
the State College of Washington. 








from many standpoints; that it was not 
a cure-all but with a flexible support 
program available when needed, it 
would give the domestic producer the 
stability necessary for increased pro- 
duction. 


President Sylvan J. Pauly of the 
National gave an inspiring talk on 
“The Golden Fleece—A Strategic War 
Commodity Essential In Peace.” He, 
too, was optimistic for the future of 
the industry and saw the need for in- 
creased production in the country. 


Mr. John Loustalot, sheriff of Kern 
County California, in a very forceful 
manner spoke on the very close co- 
operation necessary between the law 
enforcement officers and the people. 
Sheep producers, he stated, had been 
cooperative. He spoke on the subject, 
“Legislators Make Laws, But It Is 
People Who Make Order.” 

The annual banquet the night pre- 
ceding the big game between the Uni- 
versity of California and Stanford 
University was, as usual, a fitting cli- 
max to the two-day convention. Both 
university bands entertained during 
the dinner dance. 

President Harry Petersen, Vice Pres- 
ident Darrell Zwang, and Secretary W. 
P. (Chet) Wing were again chosen to 
pilot the association for another year. 

The 1948 platform and program of 
the California Wool Growers Associa- 
tion summarized: 
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(1) Believed the fundamental principle 
of truly reciprocal trade agreement nego- 
tiations to be sound and tariff adjust- 
ment by direct Congressional action im- 
practical and best accomplished by an ex- 
pert and impartial agency. 

(2) Favored the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ment Act as amended in 1948 as a proper 
step in the direction of a more equitable 
and scientific tariff policy and recommend- 
ed further revision to accomplish maximum 
world trade but not at the expense of do- 
mestic producers. 

(3) Asked the Government to give wool 
the same consideration granted basic com- 
modities in any long-range support pro- 
gram. 

(4) Suggested the “National Wool Pro- 
gram” as a suitable method of maintaining 
wool returns under a support program. 

(5) Asked that the wool tariff be main- 
tained in an effort to increase our wool out- 
put to its pre-war basis. 

(6) Recommended that the Commodity 
Credit Corporation readjust purchase 
schedule to comply with the command of 
Congress to support the 1947-48 wool pur- 
chase program at the support level of 1946. 

(7) Urged all segments of wool industry 
to continue active support of the work in 
wool promotion being conducted by the 
American Wool Council, and recommended 
the 10-cents-per-bag deduction. 

(8) Commended the personnel and recom- 
mended continuation of shearing schools. 

(9) Opposed meat rationing and price 
controls. 

(10) Objected to compulsory meat grad- 
ing. 

(11) Advised orderly marketing of Cali- 
fornia fat lambs. 

(12) Recommended the continued efforts 
of the National Live Stock and Meat Board 
and the American Meat Institute to edu- 
cate consumers in the value of lamb. 


(18) Gave authority to officers to take 
action when needed on export controls of 
edible and inedible fat. 


(14) Endorsed reseeding program of 
Forest Service and urged its continuance. 

(15) Urged the Forest Service to give 
brush clearance problem a definite place in 
their program of work. 

(16) Endorsed the research and demon- 
strations in the field of brush clearance of 
range lands. 


(17) Urged the land of Camp Beale be 
returned to former owners for production 
of agriculture and livestock. 

(18) Reaffirmed past action relative to 
Forest Service providing for allotment re- 
ports; range examination by permittee, for- 
est officials and advisory boards; three- 
year study period of carrying capacity; 
arbitration and settlement of disputes; re- 
ductions, if any, be not made until one 
year’s notice, and cuts made on basis of 
clearly justified need as result of survey 
of ranges. 

(19) Asked for more intensive rodent 
control on all public lands. 

(20) Asked deer season after October 


1st and to run concurrently with bear sea- 
son. 


(21) Asked sportsmen’s organizations, 
State Division of Fish and Game and For- 
est Service to carry on intensive campaign 
to reduce vandalism by hunters. 

(22) Disapproved further purchase of 
deeded land by Division of Fish and Game. 

(23) Endorsed the work of the Range 
Advisory Committee on brush control and 
range reseeding. 

(24) Commended all forces engaged in 
predatory animal control. 





(25) Asked Federal Government for 
$1,500,000 appropriation for U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service for control of predatory 
animals. 

(26) Recommended continued use of air- 
planes in predatory control. 

(27) Asked for better control of bear 
and urged that Park Service refrain from 
practices of liberating bear outside park 
boundaries. 

(28) Urged cooperation of cattlemen in 
predatory animal control. 

(29) Asked control of predators in Na- 
tional Parks. . 

(30) Recommended country-wide dog or- 
dinances and dog control. 

(31) Urged more use of association’s 
audit of freight bills and also urged all 
shippers of livestock to specify amount of 
feed desired in transit. 

(82) Recommended increase in minimum 
feed requirement on livestock shipments. 

_ (88) Asked for quicker switching and 
first-class service from railroads and truck- 
ers. 

(84) Urged more intensified program of 
fundamental research in field of sheep 
diseases and closer cooperation between all 
parties engaged in this work, and more 
publicity on what is being done. 

(85) Commended the U. S. Bureau of 
Animal Industry for its work and vigilance 
concerning the foot-and-mouth disease. 

(36) Asked State Legislature to provide 
No. 1-A District Agricultural Association 
with additional operating capital, funds for 
needed capital improvements of Cow Palace 
and liberalization of present law for use 
of facilities. 

(37) Recommended California Ram Sale 
be held May 2 and 38, 1949, at the State 
Fair Grounds, Sacramento. 

(38) Asked every effort be made to re- 
duce Government expenditures in our land, 
State and Federal Government. 

(39) Urged the National Wool Growers 
Association pursue an active program of 
expanding its membership into States which 
are not now affiliated with the Association. 

(40) Authorized the California Wool 
Growers Association to incorporate as a 
non-profit organization. 

J. M. J. 





Television for Farmers 


A stratovision broadcasting system orig- 
inated by C. E. Nobles, 30-year-old engi- 
neer of the Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion, will make television available to farm- 
ers. As the Westinghouse release explains 
it, “Radio waves which carry television and 
frequency modulation programs travel 
only in a straight line, so that reception 
from a station offering either service is 
limited to an area of about 35 to 50 miles 
from the broadcast tower. Stratovision 
simply puts the antenna and transmitter 
in an airplane flying in lazy circles nearly 
six miles above the earth. By thus increas- 
ing the antenna ‘height,’ television service 
can be provided to millions of people in rur- 
al areas who would never receive this serv- 
ice. In addition plane-to-plane relaying 
promises to make coast-to-coast broadcast- 
ing of these services feasible at a reason- 
able cost.” 


Westinghouse Radio Stations, Inc., a sub- 
sidiary of the Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration, has petitioned the Federal Com- 
munications Commission for permission to 
operate such an air-borne television sta- 
tion just outside of Pittsburg. 
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The winter headquarters of the King Brothers ranch, including facilities for lambing and shearing, is located about ten miles northeast 
of Laramie. The ranch covers an area measuring sixteen by nineteen miles, extending from Highway 30 (Lincoln Highway) north and 
east across the Laramie Mountains to Iron Mountain. This area of around a hundred thousand acres of patented and leased land furnishes 

range for fourteen thousand mature sheep. 
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King Brothers Rambouillet Story 


By Robert H. Burns* 


Although the Laramie Plains are noted for 
the fine cattle produced on their thickly sodded 
ranges, since the time of the pioneer ox trains, they 
have also nurtured some famous sheep. The blood 
of these sheep has enriched, not only the flocks of 
America, but also of many foreign countries in- 


cluding Australia, South Africa, Japan, and China 


in the Far East, of Russia in Europe and also of 
many South American countries. 

Like many other livestock ranchers, the King 
Brothers, subject of this sketch, owe their love of 
and skill with livestock to their forebears in Eng- 
land. All of the inhabitants of the British Isles 


seem to carry an inherent love of livestock and a 
natural skill in developing the best that livestock 
can produce. 


*The writer is greatly indebted to Mr. Joseph H. King, who fur- 


nished the pictures and information for this article. 


All of the 


members of the King families have been most cooperative in furn- 


ishing material for this article. 
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Francis S. King 


Francis S. King, president of the com- 
pany, came over from England to his uncle, 
Tom Stocker, who had a farm near Lincoln, 
Nebraska and was among an early group 
of colonists from England who came over 
in 1870. Francis King was on the same 
boat, coming over from England, with Doug- 
las Willan and the Sartoris Brothers who 
built up the famous Willan Sartoris Ranch 
on the Little Laramie River. They asked 
Mr. King to come to Wyoming if he did not 
care for farming in Micheuien, and so when 
he was dissatisfied he came on to Wyoming 
and Laramie. At the Gem City of the Plains 
he met a friend of his parents, Mr. Paul 
Pascoe who was a meat cutter for March 
and Cooper and also had a ranch on the 
Little Laramie near the mouth of that river. 
By a strange coincidence that same ranch is 
today owned by the writer of this article in 
conjunction with his mother after his fa- 
ther’s death in 1941. Mr. King worked for 
Mr. Paul Pascoe and later was in part- 
nership with him along with his younger 
brothers, Bert and Joe King, who came over 
in later years. Francis King trailed several 
bands of sheep from Oregon to Nebraska 
for Mr. John Pascoe, a brother of Paul, who 
lived at Fremont, Nebraska. Art King, son 
of Francis King, is today a leading Corrie- 
dale breeder running his father’s old ranch 
near Cheyenne and another son Arnold is a 
leading statistical expert with a private 
firm after several years in the crop report- 
ing work of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. Francis King died in 1933 after a 
life devoted to the development of Ram- 
bouillet and Corriedale sheep. 


0-0-0-0 


Herbert J. King, vice president of the 
company, came over from England in 1887 
to join his older brother Francis. Bert 
handled the range work of the company 
and has just finished 25 years as president 
of the Wyoming Farm Bureau and has been 
on the National Board of Directors of the 
American Farm Bureau as a representative 
of the Western Region for around fifteen 
years. In this position he has won national 
recognition as an agricultural leader. His 
son Herbert Jr. did outstanding work with 
the Navajo sheep at the Southwestern Sheep 
Breeding Laboratory at Fort Wingate, New 
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Herbert J. King 


Mexico, before going to a career with the 
U.S. Army. 0-0-0-0 


Joseph H. King, secretary-treasurer of 
the company came over to join his brothers 
in 1890. 

In 1892 the brothers separated from Mr. 
Paul Pascoe and formed a partnership and 
in the ’90’s a corporation was formed. In 
1916 H. J. (Bert) and J. H. (Joe) King 
purchased the interest of F. S. (Frank) and 
the latter formed the Wyoming Corriedale 
Company at Cheyenne. Joe King is the 
oldest past president of the American Ram- 
bouillet Breeders’ Association, and was also 





Joseph H. King 


the second president of the American Cor- 
riedale Association following his brother 
Frank who was the first president. Heisa 
life member and director of the National 
Western Stock Show and was instrumental 
in starting the wool judging contest in that 
event. He has handled the breeding of the 
sheep of the King Brothers flocks for many 
years and is an outstanding judge of sheep 
and wool. He was one of the first to grade 
his own wool at the shearing pen and his 
consistent grades have been readily accept- 
ed by the wool trade. Joe’s son, Dick, is the 


present secretary-treasurer of the firm. 


The original homestead, filed by Frank King in 1884, is now the summer headquarters of the 
company. This homestead is located on the summit of the Laramie mountains on the headwaters of 
Chugwater Creek, some eighteen miles northeast of Laramie and ten miles east of the winter head- 


quarters. 
this ranch. 


Tom Horn, notorious stock detective, operated in this general region and often stopped at 
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These French Merino ewes came from the T. S. Glide flock at Davis, Cali- ; : 
fornia, which was a famous flock for many years, to the King flock in 1894 and French Merino rams from the Glide Flock of 
were used in the foundation of the flock. The Glide flock had remarkably fine California. This view was taken in 1880. 
body conformation along with heavy fine-wool fleeces and these characters are 
shown remarkably well in this picture. 
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Selected French Merino ewes from Oregon were brought to the King flock in 1893. These ewes 
were bred to the Vermont Merino Ram “McKinley.” 
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ii Vermont Merino Ram “McKinley” used to cross 

i on the Oregon ewes. He was bred by King and 

ty Shattuck of Burlington, Kansas and his dam was 

| “Lady Burwell,” who produced a world’s record fleece 

¥ in weight. “McKinley” over a five-year period These buck lambs, the first crop of lambs raised by the King Brothers 

r averaged 48 pounds of grease wool. His sire was in 1894, were sired by “McKinley” and out of the Oregon French Merino ewes. 

a “Chance,” the champion merino ram at the Chicago The neck folds on these rams are much too pronounced for Rambouillet breed- ( 
World Fair in 1893. This picture was taken in ers today, and Joe King says they were not admired too much even in Ohio, 

> 1895. the ‘90's. Ramb 
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A Von Homeyer Rambouillet ram, imported in 
ox Dam by Mr. Markham in 1893. Sired by “Ranzin 
* = ml Prince,” he was the first Rambouillet ram used in 
ae the King flock. This ram was the grandsire of 
“Majestic” and “Wyoming Boy.” 


Rams and ewes of the famous Von Homeyer flock of northern Germany. These sheep were im- 
ported by Mr. W. G. Markham of New York State in 1893. The Von Homeyer flock at Ranzin, Pomerania, 
was a type of French Merino, with large-framed bodies and good long stapled fleeces. 


(Editor’s Note: W. G. Markham was secretary of the National Wool Growers Association from 
1877 to 1883 and from 1893 to 1901. He attended the first far western convention in 1901 in Salt 
Lake City.) 





A Von Homeyer Rambouillet ram imported from 
Germany by Mr. Thomas Wyckoff of Michigan in 
1906 was purchased by the King Brothers. This 
ram shows much more rugged type than the ram 
imported by Mr. Markham. 





Three Von Homeyer Rambouillet rams purchased by King Brothers from A. E. Green 
of Michigan. The ram on the right was champion yearling ram at the St. Louis World Fair 
in 1904 and was the first Rambouillet sire used by the University of Wyoming. 





“Beaconsfield” T. W. 762-38385, was a famous 
early day Rambouillet sire. He was dropped in 
1904, and his sire was imported from Germany by 
Markham in 1903 from the famous Von Homeyer 
flock of northern Germany. “Beaconsfield” was 
purchased by King Brothers from Thomas Wyckoff 
of Michigan and sired two of the most famous rams 
in the King flock, namely “Wyoming Boy” and 


Group of Von Homeyer Rambouillet ewes purchased by King Brothers from flocks in Michigan and “Laramie Boy.” “Beaconsfield” weighed 328 
Ohio, after the World’s Fair in St. Louis in 1984. These were among the foundation ewes of the pounds as a mature ram and produced a 38-pound 
Rambouillet flock of King Brothers. fleece. 
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“Ben Hur” L & M 3-42810, dropped in 1906, was 
another famous Rambouillet ram of Von Homeyer 
breeding. Bred by A. E. Lockwood of Michigan 
and purchased by King Brothers, he was reserve 
champion ram at the Seattle Exposition in 1909. 
His fleece was shorn at the Ohio State Fair and 
was used as an exhibit at the Hearing on the 
Dingley Tariff Bill and was one of the deciding 
factors in the decision that the United States 
could raise wool just as good as Australia. 
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“Lady C,” champion Rambouillet ewe, was gen- 
erally regarded at that time as a ewe without peer 
inside or outside of the show ring. She was tops 
in both body and fleece and was never defeated in 
the show ring. Picture was taken at Seattle Ex- 
position in 1909, where she was champion ewe. 


‘ “Laramie Boy” (FSK Co. 239-52087) and “Jean,” champion ram and ewe at the First International 
Livestock Show at Chicago in 1910, had excellent body and fleece type and were never defeated. 
“Laramie Boy” and “Wyoming Boy” were half-brothers and were sired by “Beaconsfield.’ 


“Wyoming Boy” (FSK Co. 196-52084) was 
cropped in 1909 and was another famous ram. 
He was champion ram in 1912 at all of the 
leading fairs and was never defeated. His dam 
was a ewe purchased from the flock of A. E. 
Green of Michigan. His body weight was 289 
pounds as a mature ram and his greasy fleece 
weight amounted to 34 pounds. 


“King’s Reliance,” (FSK Co. 293) was another 
ram of good type and was a prize winner in 1912, 
He weighed 298 pounds and sheared 37 pounds or 
wool, a large bodied ram with few folds. 


“Big Chief,” (FSK Co. 1809: 75665) is the largest 
Rambouillet ram on record, bred by King Brothers, 
dropped in 1915, sired by “Wyoming Boy” and out 
of a W. S. Hansen ewe from Utah. As a two-year- 
old, he had a body weight of 385 pounds; a fleece 
weight of 38 pounds, a length of 5 feet 84 inches, 
a girth of 6 feet 7 inches and a height at the 
shoulder of 3 feet 6 inches. He sold for $1,300 at 
the Salt Lake Ram Sale in August 1917. 


“Pride of the West” (FSK Co. 2359-81204). 
Dropped in 1916, this ram had a distinguished show 
record being first prize yearling ram at the 1917 
Chicago International and first prize 2-year-old ram 
at the 1918 Chicago International. His best record 
was as a sire, as he was the sire of the sire of 
the first prize ram and ewe lambs get of sire and pen 
of lambs, as well as the champion ram and cham- 
pion ewe at the 1918 International. He was used 
in the foundation of the University of Illinois flock, 
which became a noted Rambouillet flock. His body 
weight was 287 pounds and his fleece weight 38 
pounds. 
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“Majestic Jr.” (FSK Co. 5743-132680.) Dropped 
in 1918. Champion Rambouillet ram at the 1920 
Chicago International. He was a typical Rambouil- 
let of the medium type so popular in the West. He 
weighed 287 pounds and sheared 41 pounds of fine 
staple wool. He was sired by “Old Majestic,” who 
was grand champion ram at San Francisco World’s 


Fair in 1915. 


“Majestic’s Best” (FSK Co. 5943-132680). 
Dropped in 1920. Sired by “Old Majestic’ (FSK 
Co. 1303-71350), who was champion ram at the 
World’s Fair in San Francisco in 1915. This ram 
was co-champion with a Shropshire ram over all 
breeds in Sweepstakes at the Chicago International 
in 1922. It speaks well of the body conformation 
of this Rambouillet ram to be able to compete with 
a Shropshire in a Sweepstakes over all breeds. He 
had a body weight of 297 pounds and a fleece 
weight of 39 pounds. 


Champion Rambouillet ram (FSK Co. 6955- 
349246), at the Chicago International and Denver 
Western Stock Shows of 1936 and 1937, bred and 
shown by King Brothers. Body weight 303 pounds. 
Fleece weight 39 pounds. 
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Champi Rambouillet ram (FSK Co. 6018- 
339820), at the Fort Worth and Dallas Centennial 
Shows and also at the Chicago International and 
Denver Western Stock shows in 1937 and 1938. 
Bred and shown by King Brothers. Body weight, 
323 pounds, fleece weight 4044 pounds. 
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An outstanding Rambouillet ewe (FSK Co. 4640- 
358189), bred and shown by King Brothers; prize- 
winner at the American Royal and Chicago Inter- 
national Stock Shows in 1938 and 1939. Body 
weight 235 pounds. Fleece weight 34 pounds. 


»_— 


Champion Rambouillet ram (FSK Co. 2001- 
435128), at the Chicago International and Denver 
Stock Shows in 1943 and 1944, bred and shown 
by King Brothers. This is the last ram shown 
at the Chicago by the King Brothers. He had a 
body weight of 298 pounds and his fleece weighed 
38 pounds. 


Champion Rambouillet yearling ram (K Co. 
B-2517-451726), at the Denver Western Stock 
Show in 1945. Bred and shown by King Brothers. 


»_— 


Champion Rambouillet ewe (FSK Co. 2528- 
451729), at the Denver Western Stock Show in 
1945. Bred and shown by King Brothers. This is 
the last Rambouillet ewe shown at Denver by the 
King Brothers. Body weight 187 pounds. Fleece 
weight 33 pounds. 





Yearling Rambouillet rams bred by King Brothers 
and exported to Japan in 1913. Descendants of 
these rams were seen at Kunchuling, Manchuria, by 
the writer while on the China-United States Aari- 
cultural Mission in 1946. The blood of these roms 
has been used by the Japanese in an extensive 
sheep and wool improvement program. The Kunchul- 
ing Agricultural Experiment Station and its ten 
branch stations just before the war distributed as 
high as five thousand rams a year to range sheep- 
men and the plan was handled on a revolving pool 
system, with the sheepmen turning back some roms 
to the pool each year in exchange for the original 
rams they received. 


Yearling Rambouillet ewes bred by King Brothers 
and exported to Japan in 1913. These ewes, along 
with the rams, furnished the excellent fine wool 
blood which Japan distributed in Manchuria. Japan 
also obtained Australian Merino sheep and the two 
fine wool breeds formed the base of their sheep 
production. 


A group of Rambouillet rams and one Hampshire ram which were assembled at the King Brothers ranch for shipment to Russia in 1930. This picture shows the 
types of Rambouillets from the leading flocks of the West including some from the King Brothers flock. When the writer was in Northwest China in 1946, he saw 
what they called F-5 Rambouillets which had been obtained in Sinkiang or Chinese Turkestan and had been raised by the Russians by five top crosses on the native 
Kazakh sheep, a fat rumped type with rather good body conformation and a low producing fleece of mixed hair and wool. These F-5 Rambouillets looked re- 


markably like our range-Rambouillets and undoubtedly were descended from one of these exportations to Russia. 
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F-4 Rambouillet Ram No. 16, bred by the Russians 
at Tihwa, Sinkiang and brought to the Yungchang 
Sheep Station of the Northwest Wool Improvement 
Bureau in Kansu Province, China in 1941. Note 
the strong Rambouillet characteristics in this ram 
which is the result of four top crosses of Ram- 
bouillet sheep, exported to Russia from the United 
States, on the native Russian ewes of Kazakhastan. 


Australian Wanganella Merino Rams, R-56 and R-60, from the 
Dalkeith flock of Sir Frederick McMaster, of Cassilis, N. S. W. Au- 
Imported by King Brothers in September, 1928. On the left 
Both rams weighed around 160 










Australian Wanganella Merino Ram R-60. Note the beautiful 
crimp of his fleece, which was 66's in quality and showed a four inch 
staple. 


This series of pictures has been se- 
lected to show the visual change in 
type of Rambouillet and French Me- 
rino sheep in the King Brothers’ flock 
from its origin in the early ’90’s up to 
the present time. 

It is a fine exhibit of the change in 
type of this excellent breed of sheep 
which is now enjoying a comeback, 
richly deserved by a sheep which has 
good body, along with excellent fleece 
characters. Range sheepmen must 
always depend on the Rambouillets for 
their fleece performance, and _ this 
breed, developed by the French, who 


always have liked good mutton chops 
and body conformation, from the Span- 
ish Merino with a fleece of very high 
quality, will always be a reservoir of 
fleece and body performance which 
can be called upon when the wool per- 
formance falls below par. 

The King Brothers have played a 
most important part in the Rambouillet 
history of the Western States and it 
has been a pleasure to put together this 
pictorial history of the development of 
their Rambouillet flock. 

R. H. Burns 
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Feeding Beet By- 
Products and Dehydrated 
Alfalfa to Lambs 


By A. Lamar Esplin, W. E. Connell, and 
S. S. Wheeler, Colorado Agricultural 
Experiment Station 


The Experiments: 1947-1948 
Beet By-Products 


URED beet tops and green beet top 
silage have been fed to livestock 
with excellent results for many years. 
The question arises whether other 
methods of processing beet tops might 
further increase their feeding value. 


Eight lots of lambs were fed on full 
fattening rations. Six lots received 
beet tops processed as follows: Field 
cured tops, dehydrated beet leaves, de- 
hydrated beet leaves and crowns, green 
beet top silage, wilted beet top silage 
and beet top silage preserved with 
phosphoric acid. In addition, ground 
alfalfa hay was self-fed in all lots. Two 
lots served as checks, both receiving 
ground alfalfa hay and one receiving 
corn silage in addition. 


Summary of Results 


1. Adding beet tops to a ration of 
ground barley and ground alfalfa hay 
on the average produced slightly high- 
er gains than did the check lot (Lot 1) 
but at a slightly higher cost. 


2. Field cured beet tops (Lot 10) 
charged at $5 per ton, produced the 
cheapest gains of any lot in the experi- 
ment. In terms of replacement value 
based on total digestible nutrients, the 
cured beet tops had about 72 percent 
the value of alfalfa hay. 


3. Dehydrated beet leaves (Lot 8) 
and dehydrated beet leaves and crowns 
(Lot 9) gave total digestible nutrient 
replacement values of 115 percent and 
108 percent respectively when com- 
pared to alfalfa hay. The cost of gains 
was higher in these two lots due to the 
greater cost of processing. 


4. The beet top silage on the average 
did not quite maintain the gain pro- 
duced in the corn silage lot (Lot 7) 
nor were these gains produced as eco- 
nomically. 

5. Wilted beet top silage (Lot 14) 
gave the lowest gain and the lowest 





*NOTE: This experiment was conducted in 
cooperation with the Beet Sugar Develop- 
ment Foundation, Fort Collins, Colorado. 
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FEEDING BEET BY-PRODUCTS TO LAMBS 


Colorado Agricultural Experiment Station, Fort Collins, Colorado 
Fed 138 days—Nov. 19, 1947 to April 5, 1948 


























Lot Number 1 10 8 9 11 14 12 7 
No. of Lambs 17 18 18 18 18 18 18 18 
Salt self= ¥u Sc8e0 Sckets chase cles cas 
‘ Hb B84 oooe4 Ssoe8s s8d4 $898 685 4 sa8 
fal a< dye Sale Tages Heat aga legs ae 
te) 5 : Pu : Ou : 00 t : Oo & seo 304 ta - beg 
. Alf MG MAO aMe-g gee 1g MPaO MSHO HBT G BSS 
a 56> aA aA 8 "5 = a ~ 
Initial Weight 60.0 60.0 59.6 59.9 59.8 59.7 59.9 59.7 
Final Feedlot Wt. 102.0 106.1 104.0 102.9 102. 98.7 1046 103.8 
Total Gain 42.0 46.1 44,4 43.0 42.6 39.0 44.7 44.1 
Daily Gain 30 33 382 ol 31 .28 32 32 
Avg. Dly. Ration 
R. Barley 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 
Gr. Alfalfa 2.6 2.3 1.8 
Corn Silage 1.8 2.4 1.9 2.6 2.2 
Gr. Bt. Top Sil. 1.0 
Bt. Top-Phos. Acid Sil. 1.0 
Wilted Top Sil 1.0 
Field Cured Tops 9 
Deh. Beet Leaves 9 
Deh. Beet Leaves & Crns. 9 
Salt .010 .009 .009 .009 .007 .010 .008 .003 
Feed Req. /Cwt. Gain 
R. Barley 312.3 285.5 297.0 306.4 308.7 337.9 294.7 299.1 
Gr. Alfalfa 855.7 702.0 572.3 568.5 778.4 672.6 806.1 679.9 
Corn Silage 303.4 
Gr. Beet Top Sil. 313.4 
Bt. Top-Acid Sil. 299.0 
Wilted Top Sil. 340.5 
Field Cured Tops 273.0 
Deh. Beet Leaves 266.6 
Deh. B. Lvs. & Crns. 275.0 
Salt 3.2 2.8 2.8 2.9 2.4 3.6 2.5 8 
Feed Cost/Cwt. Gn. 24.15 21.60 26.18 25.26 24.45 24.16 24.45 22.61 





Carcass Yield (%) 45.0 45.0 46.8 


46.6 45.6 44.6 44.7 45.6 





Rank in Carcass Gr. 8 5 3 


3 2 7 1 5 








Feed Costs Used: Rolled Barley, $75 per ton; Ground Alfalfa, $29 per ton; Corn Silage, 


$10 per ton; Salt, $20 per ton; 


reen Beet Top Silage, $10 per ton; Beet Top Acid Silage, 


$11.30 per ton; Wilted Beet Top Silage, $10 per ton; Field Cured Beet Tops, $5 per ton; 
Dehydrated Beet Leaves, $50 per ton; Dehydrated Beet Leaves and Crowns, $40 per ton. 


carcass yields and grades of any of the 
beet top feeds used in this experiment. 
Beet top silage preserved with phos- 
phoric acid (Lot 12) was equal to corn 
silage (Lot 7) in gain response and 
ranked first in carcass grades. Green 
beet top silage produced gains compar- 
able to corn silage and ranked second 
in the experiment in carcass grades. 

6. These results are based on one 
year’s test and further tests should be 
made to verify them. 


Dehydrated Alfalfa 


This is the first experiment testing 
the feeding value of dehydrated 
alfalfa in lamb fattening rations. The 
high protein and carotene values re- 
tained in good quality dehydrated alf- 


alfa have stimulated demand for this 
product and have raised the question 
as to how it can best be fed and in what 
amounts. 

Seven lots of lambs on full fattening 
ration were fed dehydrated alfalfa in 
varying amounts and compared with a 
check lot fed ground alfalfa hay. Corn 
silage was added to one of these rations 
for further comparison. Another lot of 
lambs was added to this experiment 
and fed alfalfa silage preserved with 
phosphoric acid. 


Summary of Results 


1. A small increase in gain response 
was obtained when dehydrated alfalfa 
was fed with ground alfalfa hay, com- 
pared to ground alfalfa hay fed as the 
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only roughage. However, there was 
no consistency of gain increases with 
the increase or decrease in amount of 
dehydrated alfalfa fed. There was 
only .05 pound spread in daily gains be- 
tween the high and low gaining lots. 


2. The highest feed replacement val- 
ue was obtained when .4 pound dehy- 
drated alfalfa was fed per lamb per 
day (Lot 19). This value was 160 per- 
cent that of ground alfalfa hay on a 
total digestible nutrient basis. The 
lowest replacement value (138 percent) 
was obtained in two lots, when .9 
pound (Lot 18) and 1.6 pound (Lot 4) 
of dehydrated alfalfa were fed per lamb 
per day. 


3. The dehydrated alfalfa cost $36 
per ton more than the ground alfalfa 
hay and consequently the feed cost 
per hundredweight of gain was greater 
when dehydrated alfalfa was fed. This 
increased cost per cwt. gain ranged 
from $1.00 more in the lot fed .4 pound 
dehydrated alfalfa (Lot 19) to $6.75 
more in the lot self-fed dehydrated 
alfalfa and one pound of corn silage 
(Lot 6). 


4. Adding corn silage to the ration 
in which the dehydrated alfalfa was 
self-fed (Lot 6 compared with Lot 5) 
did not affect the rate of gains but in- 
creased the cost of gains. 


5. Adding alfalfa silage preserved 
with phosphoric acid to the check ra- 
tion (Lot 20 compared with Lot 1) pro- 
duced no change in gain response but 
increased the cost of gains slightly. 

6. In every case where dehydrated 
alfalfa and alfalfa silage were fed, car- 
cass yields and grades were higher than 
those of the check lot. 

7. This is the report of one year’s 
test and further tests should be made 
to verify these results. 





National Western's 
Premium List Out 


ANUARY 14-22, 1949, the National 
Western Stock Show, with John T. 
Caine III as manager, will celebrate its 
43rd birthday at the Union Stock Yards 
in Denver. The premium list is now 
being distributed. 

In the sheep carload division, De- 
cember 28, 1948, is the closing date for 
entries, while for breed classes, entries 
closed on December 8, 1948. 


December, 1948 





FEEDING DEHYDRATED ALFALFA TO LAMBS 





Colorado Agricultural Experiment Station, Fort Collins, Colorado 
Fed 138 days—Nov. 19, 1947 to April 5, 1948 
































Lot Number 1 6 5 19 18 17 3 4 20 
No. of lambs 17 18 18 18 18 18 18 18 17 
Feeds Fed: isi esi ss otis) Son Sua Sc a Sosa Mess ens 
Salt self fed oa GNSS sind masa maisd mat.4 madd made Saag 
in all lots ee de Pons eae Made gas dean sive 
Kaitos «HS BRS MATS segs segs Gag S gags segs wees 
Initial Wt. 60.0 59.7 60.1 60.2 59.8 59.5 59.9 59.6 59.4 
Final Wt. 102.0 108.6 1086 104.7 108.7 1040 1084 103.0 100.7 
Total Gain 42.0 48.9 48.5 44.5 48.9 44.5 48.5 43.4 41.3 
Daily Gain 30 35 35 32 35 2 35 31 30 
Ave. Daily Ration 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 
R. Barley 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 2.1 1.6 1.8 5 22 
Gr. Alfalfa 2.6 1.6 3 2.1 9 9 1.0 1.6 
Deh. Alfalfa 1.4 1.9 4 1.0 
Alf.-Ph.Acid Sil. 
Corn Silage 1.0 
Salt .010 009 010 008 .008 .007 .007 .010 009 
Feed Req. per 
Cwt. Gain 
R. Barley 312.3 269.6 271.5 295.8 269.7 295.7 270.2 3032 317.6 
Gr. Alfalfa 855.7 462.8 93.9 664.2 589.7 488.3 521.7 172.6 729.9 
Deh. Alf. 390.9 5381.0 136.4 241.6 292.8 269.8 505.2 
Alf.-Ph.Acid-Sil. 321.7 
Corn Silage 271.0 
Salt 3.2 2.5 2.8 2.6 2.3 2.1 2.0 3.2 3.1 
Feed Cost, 
Cwt. Gain 24.15 30.90 2883 25.18 26.53 27.71 26.49 30.82 24.84 
Carcass 
Yield (%) 45.0 47.9 47.9 46.9 46.8 47.3 47.5 48.9 46.2 
Rank in 
Carcass Gr. 9 6 2 5 3 | 6 4 8 





Feed Costs Used: Rolled Barley, $75 per ton; Ground Alfalfa, $29 per ton; Corn Silage, 
$10 per ton; Alfalfa-Ph. Acid Silage, $11.30 per ton; Dehydrated Alfalfa, $65 per ton; 


Salt, $20 per ton. 








*NOTE: The maximum amount of dehydrated alfalfa that the lambs would eat was 
fed in Lots 8 and 4. Ground alfalfa was fed in Lot 4 the first two weeks. 


On carloads (50 head) fat lambs, un- 
der 100, and over 100 pounds, three 
premiums of $70, $50 and $40 are of- 
fered; on truckloads (25 head, but 
same weight classes as for carloads) 
the premiums are $45, $30 and $25; 
on carlots of 25 ewes, any age, $35, $20 
and $15 are the awards. For the cham- 
pion carload, the prize is $75; for re- 
serve champion carload, $40; for cham- 
pion truckload, $50 and reserve, $25. 


Fat carloads of lambs and individual 


fat lambs will be auctioned on January 
19. 


In the Hampshire and Corriedale 
breeding classes, premiums of $12, $10, 
$8, $6 and $5 are offered in each of 8 
classifications. In Rambouillets, South- 
downs, Suffolks and Columbias, the 
awards run $10, $8, $6, $5 and $4. The 
Hampshire, Corriedale, Suffolk and Co- 
lumbia breed associations are also of- 
fering supplemental prizes. 


In the open class for fat lambs, prem- 


iums of $10, $8, $6, $5 and $4 are of- 
fered on fat lambs weighing 100 pounds 
and under 120 pounds, and on those 
weighing under 100 pounds. For pens 
of three lambs out of the above classes, 
prizes of $10 and $8 will be awarded. 
Generous premiums are offered also 
in the sheep section of the Junior Show. 
In the wool show, on six classifica- 
tions in territory fleeces, 10 awards are 
listed, ranging from $10 down to $1; 
similar premiums are offered for two 
classes of Texas type fleeces, and for 
farm flock fleeces (6 classes) the 
awards are $8, $6, $4, $3, $2 and $1. 
The same amounts are listed for ewe 
and ram fleeces in purebred division. 
Then, of course, there is the National 
Wool Growers Association Special for 
the best fleece of the show and the 
Colorado Wool Growers Association 
Special for the best Colorado fleece. 
Copies of the premium list may be 
obtained from the National Western 
Stock Show, Denver, Colorado. 
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A road to “pastures new” across the Drakensberg Mountains. 





A flock of Merinos returning fromwinter pastures. 


Sheep Farming In South Africa 


By A. I. Mackenzie, 
Bloemfontein, O.F.S., South Africa 
All Pictures Courtesy of 
“The Farmer's Weekly” of 
Bloemfontein, South Africa. 

OUTH Africa is one of the world’s 

wool-producing centers. This state- 

ment may come as a surprise to some 
readers who have thought of South 
Africa only as a gold and diamond pro- 
ducing country, if they have thought 
of South Africa at all. 

South Africa has a sheep popula- 
tion of about 38,000,000. Of these, some 
30,000,000 are wooled sheep and the 
balance non-wooled sheep. By non- 
wooled sheep is meant any other breed 
except Merino. 

The chief non-wooled type of sheep 
is the Karakul, which was introduced 
by the German Government to South- 
west Africa in 1907. About 2,529,000 
Karakul pelts were exported from 
Southwest Africa during 1944 at a 
value of £3,245,619. This industry is 
confined almost entirely to Southwest 
Africa, which is a mandated territory 
governed by the Union of South Africa. 

The chief breed of wool-producing 
sheep is the Merino. The average Me- 
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rino sheep in South Africa yields 20 
pouncis of wool per annum. Stud stock 
have been known to yield 60 pounds, 
but that is exceptional. 

The 30,000,000 figure cited above in- 
cludes the lamb crop, and the lambs are 
not shorn until they are a year old. 
It also includes sheep raised by the na- 
tives, who use what wool they produce 
for their own purposes and seldom 
send it to the auction sales. 

The South African wool grower 
farms on a farm which is anything 
from 1,000 to 50,000 morgen* in extent, 
and he generally counts his sheep by 
the thousand. That being so, most of the 
sheep are shorn only once a year, dur- 
ing early spring, October in South 
Africa. Then the South African Rail- 
ways, a Government Department, 
work overtime moving the clip to the 
coast. The wool clip of the Union is 
about 200,000,000 pounds. That is, this 
is the size of the clip that is sold by 





*An old Dutch word which has survived in 
South Africa although long since discarded 
in the rest of the world. It is the equiva- 
lent of about two acres. 


auction at the coast ports mainly to 
European and American buyers. South 
African buyers do not, as a general 
rule, attend these auctions but buy 
their requirements direct from the 
farmer, very often off the sheep’s back. 
As a result, this transaction does not 
figure in the auction sales. 

Once at the coast the auctions begin. 
These are held at Cape Town, Port 
Elizabeth, East London and Durham. 
East London is the premier wool port 
of the Union. Buyers from all over 
the world attend the sales which last 
for five months, and billions of pounds 
sterling of wool is sold. For instance, 
during last season’s sale, Port Eliza- 
beth alone sold £8,000,000 ($32,000,- 
000) worth of wool, or a total of ap- 
proximately 200,000 bales of wool. Last 
season over a million bales of South 
African wool were sold. 

However, South Africa is not a land 
of milk and honey. Drouths, heat, 
cold, floods and pests are quite frequent 
enough to keep any farmer busy. And 
in South Africa, the Government lends 
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a hand to help the farmer in his fight 
against nature. 

In order to fight drouth, the Union 
Government has already spent £40,- 
000,000 ($160,000,000) on water con- 
servation. This covers dams, contour 
works, irrigation, boreholes and safe- 
guarding catchment areas. 

The Government also helps the farm- 
er to grow feed, establish grazing and 
provide fodder banks. Technical as- 
sistance is rendered where necessary, 
and the veterinary division of the De- 
partment of Agriculture provides as- 
sistance by supplying serums, inocula- 
tions and research work. Onderste- 
poort, the Union Government’s veteri- 
nary research center, is world famous. 
It has been said that farming in South 
Africa would not be possible without 
it. 


So far as actual operations are con- 
cerned, sheep are not moved about 
seasonally in South Africa as they are 
in the western part of the United 
States. Sheep in South Africa stay put. 
That is to say, they spend their entire 
lives on the farms of their owners and 
are only moved to new pastures during 
drouths. 

Farms in South Africa are large and 
are divided into camps. These camps 
are fenced off and the sheep are moved 
from one camp to another at an inter- 
val of about three months. That is to 
say, if a farm is divided into 12 graz- 
ing camps, the flock will spend about 
to three months in the first camp, then 
th they are moved to the second camp for Merinos grazing at the farm (“Feredale”’) of their owner, Mr. J. F. Van. der. Merwe of Rosendal, 
ral a similar period, and then on to the Cape Province, S. A. 
uy third camp. This is continued until 
he the cycle is completed, and then it is 
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Spraying Merino sheep against blowfly on Mr. C. D. Norval’s Farm Best pen, ram and two ewes at Natal Royal Show (1937). Mr. H. M. S. 
(“Goedehoof”) in Colesburg, Cape Province, S. A. Bastard is the owner of the sheep. 
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started over again. The camps in use 
are either “rested” or a few of them— 
not more than 20 percent—will be 
plowed up and used for crops, being 
planted to grass some six months before 
the sheep are turned into those par- 
ticular camps. For most of their lives, 
however, the sheep have to live on 
what they can get off natural pastures; 
that is, virgin land or “veld” as it is 
called. 

As mentioned above, most sheep 
have to fend for themselves without 
supplementary rations, except, of 
course, during a drouth when the ani- 
mals are fed. A few progressive farm- 
ers do feed supplementary rations as 
part of their normal farming activities, 
but not many. The supplements are 
generally maize, or “mealies” as they 
are called in South Africa and/or 
lucerne (Medicago Sativa). Maize is 
grown during the summer and after 
the “mealies” or cobs have been picked, 
the leaves and stalks are either turned 
into silage or else the flocks are driven 
on to the lands and allowed to graze 
down the plants. 

Lucerne is a winter crop and is used 
as a winter feed. The cobs of the maize 
are also used as a winter feed. A few 
South African farmers mow the nat- 
ural grass during the spring and sum- 
mer and store it for feed, but not many 
farmers do this, probably less than five 
percent. 

The pictures show sheep grazing in 
mountainous country. Here sheep are 
driven to the top of the mountains in 
the winter and allowed to come down 
to the valleys in the summer. This is 
not as cruel as it may sound. Remem- 
ber there is no snow in the Union— 
even in midwinter, so the sheep are 
not affected. Moreover, the grazing at 
the top of the mountain is better in 
winter than in the valleys. 

However, most of the Union’s sheep 
farmers are to be found in the Cape 
Province and the Free State. The best 
sheep country is found in the Cape in 
an area known as the “Karroo,” which 
stretches right across the Cape Prov- 
ince from just behind the coastal moun- 
tains to the Sneeuwberg Mountains just 
north of Graaff Reinet and the town of 
Cradock a little to the east. These are 
two important sheep raising centers 
and well known Karroo towns. 


The sheep thrive on what is known 
as the Karroo Bush, which is a stunted 
bush extremely drouth-resisting and 
the most nourishing natural food for 
sheep yet found. The Karroo is divided 
into three plains, the Little Karroo be- 
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ing about 1,200 feet above sea level, 
the Central Karroo being about 2,500 
feet above sea level, and the Northern 
Karroo, about 4,000 feet above sea lev- 
el. These areas have summer rainfalls 
and dry winters with cold frosty nights. 
Snow is virtually unknown except on 
the mountain tops during a few weeks 
in midwinter. 

The Free State is a flat level plain, 
50,000 square miles in area with moun- 
tains on its eastern border and a desert 
on its western border. The main sheep 
breeding is in the southern Free State, 
which is very similar to the Karroo. It 
is, in fact, a continuation of the Karroo 
with the same climate. 

Sheep are generally shorn in sum- 
mer, although at the auction sales pro- 
vision is made for 6-8 months’ wool, 
8-11 months’ wool, and over 11 months 
wool. That means that sheep are shorn 
at different times of the year. 

Some are shorn twice a year, others 
twice every three years, and the bal- 
ance once a year. At the sales the six- 
month-old wool brings the lowest pric- 
es, then the 8-11 months’ wool, and the 
12-months’ wool brings top prices. 

South Africa has several colleges of 
agriculture where students can obtain 
university training in scientific farm- 
ing in all its branches. For those lack- 
ing in academic qualifications, these 
colleges hold short courses during the 
vacations, run by the professors of 
these institutes, which are free to any- 
one who wishes to attend them. By 
this means, thousands of South African 
farmers receive scientific education 
which they would not otherwise obtain. 

In addition, vast quantities of scien- 
tific and technical information is dis- 
tributed through the press and radio. 
The Government Printer will supply 
any farmer with pamphlets on any sub- 
ject for a nominal sum—about six cents. 

The South African Wool Board 
spends a great deal of money insuring 
that the South African wool clip is kept 
up to standard. All South African wool 
must be packed according to grade and 
clearly marked. Any farmer who tries 
to sidestep this provision not only finds 
himself in court, but he also finds that 
the auctioneers at the coast, who handle 
about 99 percent of the Union’s wool 
clip, refuse to touch the offender’s clip. 

Britain has guaranteed to South 
Africa a minimum price for her wool. 
This has had the effect of stopping cut- 
throat competition among wool buyers. 
The bulk of South Africa’s wool is 
bought by British buyers, although 
both France and the United States 





have, on occasion, offered fierce com- 
petition. 

Today the South African wool farmer 
is more prosperous than he has ever 
been before. Not only is there a world- 
wide demand for his product, but the 
quality has improved tremendously 
and his product is being actively 
pushed by the International Wool 
Board. The South African wool grow- 
er has discovered that it pays to adver- 
tise a good product, and he is all out 
to improve the quality of an article 
which already has a worldwide sale. 





Wyoming's Wool Short 


Course In February 


ATES for the annual wool short 

course at the University of Wyom- 
ing in Laramie have been set for Feb- 
ruary 7 to 19, 1949, according to an an- 
nouncement by Alexander Johnston, 
wool specialist at the University. 

The two-week course this year will 
include lectures by Dean J. A. Hill, 
nationally known authority on wool, 
and by R. H. Burns, Neal Hilston, R. 
W. Lindenstruth, O. A. Beath, L. C. 
Parker, A. F. Vass, Tony Fellhauer, 
Murray Trump, and Alexander John- 
ston, all of University College of Agri- 
culture staff. They will cover such sub- 
jects as “Sheep Breeds,” “Preparation 
of Wool Clips for Market,” “Sheep Nu- 
trition,” “Parasites and Diseases of 
Sheep,” “Wool Scouring,” “Crossbreed- 
ing of Sheep,” “Increasing Wool Pro- 
duction,” “Costs of Producing Lambs 
and Wool,” “Sheep Performance Ex- 
periments,” and “Coring Wool for 
Shrinkage.” 

Richard Cauffman, field supervisor 
for the Wyoming Cooperative Wool 
Marketing Association, is also included 
among the Short Course speakers. He 
will speak on “Subdivision of Wool 
Clips for Marketing.” 

There will also be a culling demon- 
stration. 

Twenty-eight students from five dif- 
ferent States enrolled in the short 
course held at the University last Feb- 
ruary. The 1949 session is the sixth 
annual course to be offered by the 
school. 

The wool course is open to anyone 
interested in the production of wool or 
its processing. Prospective students 
may obtain further information by 
writing to Professor Johnston at the 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, 
Wyoming. The fee for the course is 
$5.00. 
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Sheep at Grand National 


OLEOW ING are the champions in 
the various breeds exhibited at the 
Grand National Livestock Exposition, 
Cow Palace, San Francisco, October 
29 to November 7, 1948: 
In Suffolks the champion ram was 
shown by Howard Vaughn, Dixon, 


LARMP 
WETHER LAMB 


CROSSBRED 


Champion wether lamb shown by Severa Wilford, 
Jr., Cotati, California, at the recent Grand National 
Livestock Exposition. 


California. The reserve champion ram 
and ewe were shown by Marian M. 
Coble, Winters, California, and Ervin 
E. Vassar, Dixon, California, had the 
champion ewe. 

The Hampshire champion ram and 
ewe were exhibited by Gath Brothers, 
S. Wilford, Cotati, California, while 
the reserve champion ram and ewe 
were shown by A. I. Eoff, Turner, Ore- 
gon. 

Crane Ranch, Lee Crane, Jr., Santa 
Rosa, California, exhibited the cham- 
pion Corriedale ram. Reserve cham- 
pion ram, champion and reserve cham- 
pion ewes were shown by Wesley 
Wooden, Davis, California. 

In Rambouillets, Carrol and Lloyd 
Ornbaun of Yorkville, California ex- 
hibited the champion ram. Reserve 
champion ram was shown by Ervin E. 
Vassar. Glenn Maddux, Bakersfield, 
California, exhibited the champion and 
reserve champion ewes. 

In Southdowns, Severa Wilford, Jr. 
of Cotati, California, showed the cham- 
pion and reserve champion ram, and 
the champion ewe. Reserve champion 
ewe was shown by Mount Crest Ranch, 
Hilt, California. 
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In Shropshires, the champion ram 
and ewe and reserve champion ram 
were shown by Gath Brothers. M. O. 
Pearson of Turner, Oregon, exhibited 
the reserve champion ewe. 

In Dorset Horns, K. McCrae, Mon- 
mouth, Oregon, showed the champion 
ram. Gath Brothers, S. Wilford, had 
the reserve champion ram as well as 
the champion and reserve champion 
ewes. 

In the fat sheep division, the cham- 
pion carload of fat lambs was entered 
by Collet and Harris, California Poly- 
technic College, San Luis Obispo, Cal- 
ifornia, and sold at 35 cents per pound 
to Union Sheep Company, San Fran- 
cisco. Reserve champion carload, by 
Howard Vaughn, sold to Armour and 





Company, San Francisco, at 32 cents 
per pound. 
The champion wether lamb (cross- 
bred) was entered by Severa Wilford, 
Jr. and sold to H. Moffat and Com- 
pany, San Francisco, for $285. The re- 
serve champion, by John Young, Cali- 
fornia Polytechnic College, San Luis 
Obispo, sold to Armour and Company 
for Olivier’s Restaurant, South San 
Francisco, at 65 cents per pound. 

The champion pen of three wether 
lambs (Southdowns), also entered by 
Severa Wilford, Jr., sold to James Al- 
an & Son, San Francisco for 63 cents 
per pound. The reserve champion pen 
of two (crossbred) entered by Wilford, 
sold to Swift and Company for 50 cents 
per pound. 








Awards at the Ogden Livestock Show 


HERE is the parade of champions at 
the Ogden (Utah) Livestock Show, 
November 13 - 17: 

Champion Columbia ram exhibited 
by Mark Hanson, Spanish Fork, Utah; 
reserve champion by W. A. Denecke, 
Bozeman, Montana. Champion ewe, 
Glen Reader, Logan, Utah; reserve 
champion, Pete Thomas, Malad, Idaho. 

Champion and reserve champion 
Rambouillet rams and reserve cham- 
pion ewe were shown by Ervin E. Vas- 
sar, Dixon, California, while Utah State 
Agricultural College, Logan, Utah, had 
the champion ewe. 

The Hampshire champion and re- 
serve champion rams, champion and re- 
serve champion ewes, were all exhibit- 
ed by Matthews Brothers, Ovid, Idaho. 

The champion Suffolk ram, cham- 





Champion Columbia ewe shown by Glen Reader 
of Logan, Utah, at the 1948 Ogden Livestock Show. 


pion and reserve champion ewes were 
exhibited by Ervin E. Vassar, Dixon, 
California. Bonida Farm, Lima, Mon- 
tana, had the reserve champion ram. 

In the fat lamb section the grand 
champion individual was shown by 
Vern Adams of Tremonton, Utah, and 
sold at $2.35 per pound to Peck Broth- 
ers Livestock Commission Company 
of Ogden who later presented the lamb 
to the Hotel Utah. 

Fred Matley of Coalville, Utah, was 
the proud exhibitor of the reserve 
grand champion fat lamb, which 
brought 60 cents per pound from the 
Hotel Rogers at Idaho Falls, Idaho. 

For the champion pen of fat lambs, 
$35 per hundredweight was paid by 
Fred’s Cafe of Pocatello, Idaho. These 
lambs were also shown by Fred Matley. 





Reserve champion Rambouillet (yearling) ewe 
(left), shown by Ervin E. Vassar, Dixon, California, 
and the champion Rambouillet ewe (lamb) shown 


by the Utah State Agricultural College, at the 1948 
Ogden Livestock Show. 
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Meat animals are what they eat! It takes a balanced 
ration to keep them healthy, growing and gaining. Suc- 
cessful livestock men know this. Hundreds of controlled 
feeding experiments prove it. Morrison, the great feed- 
ing authority, states—‘‘Lambs on unbalanced rations 
require 46% more corn and 15% more hay for each 100 
pounds of gain!” 

Balanced rations for hogs show spectacular results. 
Anyone can make a lot of fat and a little lean with corn 
and water. But that’s the slow, expensive way. It takes 
a pile of corn to do it. But with corn balanced with pro- 
teins and minerals and vitamins, hogs can be fed to mar- 
ket weights in six months or less. Think of the corn you 
can save—11 bushels of corn alone will make 100 pounds 
of pork, but only 6% bushels of corn plus 35 pounds of 
protein supplement will do the same job faster. 

Scores of feeding trials prove that a balanced ration 
pays with steers and lambs, whether on the range or in 
the feed lot. In fact, the same basic principle applies to 
all livestock and poultry. Forage and other home-grown 
feeds, properly balanced with proteins and minerals, 
make more and better meat pounds at less cost. 

Continuous research affords new and exciting means 
of using available materials in improved rations for 
livestock. At first, tankage alone was used to add protein 
to hog rations. It did a good job. Then research proved 
that a combination of proteins is better than one kind 
alone. A mixture of tankage, soybean meal, linseed meal 
and, in some areas, cottonseed meal, produces better 
quality pork even faster. This improvement in rations 
makes for more efficient and economical use of proteins. 
But what about vitamins and minerals? Here, too, many 
advancements in techniques of supplying these nutrients 
have been made. Dehydrated alfalfa, milk solids, vita- 
min oils, and some synthetic sources provide essential 
vitamins and other factors. Mineral balance is neces- 
sary, too. Salt, the universal need, supplies sodium and 
chlorine. Steamed bone meal supplies calcium and phos- 
phorus, and other major minerals. With these, alert re- 
search men now are combining other known essential ele- 
ments, such as cobalt, manganese, iron, iodine, copper, 
and magnesium, to turn slow gainers into fast gainers. 





Their Future is in thie 


First Calves — 
Forecast Production 


by Marvin Koger, Animal Husband, = 
New Mexico A. & M. Experiment Stae; A 















Want to estimate efficiency of calf pr 

tion in your cow herd? The cow’s firg a 
tells more than her good looks. In a New Mexico study =, 
took the weaning weights of first calves weaned by {i 
year-old cows. These weights were compared with the wiles 
ing weights of calves raised by these same cows in the 
four years. Cows and calves were placed in five g 
(according to the weaning weight of first calves). Here’ 
5-year record: 


Marvin Koger 















































Soda Bill Sez. 


en make money last unless you make it ) 
t! 


What America needs is less soiled conversation 
and more soil conservation. 









First Galt Weigh Calf Wershts fh 
irst Ca eights alf Weights 
Groups From From Same Coy ¥ 
3-Year-Old Cows for Next 4 Yeaniiam 
Group 1 321 pounds 404 pounds 
Group 2 349 pounds 417 pounds 
Group 3 383 pounds 430 pounds 
Group 4 409 pounds 443 pounds 
Group 5 441 pounds 456 pounds 
Considering only the two extremes, Group One and 6 
Five, it was shown that breeding stock picked from G 





One could be expected to produce, for the next four y 
calves that had a yearly average weaning weight of only 
pounds. But those picked from Group Five should proj 
calves with a yearly average weaning weight of 456 po 
52 pounds more than Group One. 

These figures show that later calves are apt to be are 
performance of the cow’s first calf. Cows doing poorly; 
first calving year continued to produce the lightest 
of calves. They were poor risks. Culling cows with |i 
scrubby first calves would be well repaid in greater p 
through more efficient production. 

If you would like a full report on this experiment, writ 
New Mexico A. & M. Experiment Station, State College, \ 





How good are you kids at knowing the nan 
of the animals used to help you play gam 





In baseball, what part of a ster 
you wear? Why, the glove hi 
padding that’s made from its} 
tis lar 
. jpand 
In what game would aul 
yousay the pigbest [Ker 
fits in? Yes, foot- oy) 
ball, that’s right— ), 
the ball’s called a very 
“‘pigskin’’! 





iis lit 
And the last time you wallop 
tennis ball—wham! Did you kis the 
that the racket strings came {iffking 
a—lamb? king 
By-products that meat packers save every day incr@™S° 


.- P | 
livestock values, make stockmen more pay. ~a 














Swift & Company tiicaco >, 1m 
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an 
rom Gypcheaper to warm water with fuel in the tank heater than 


four yg corn in a steer. 


ot oll E. T. Robbins, University of Illinois 
id prof proper nutrition of brood sows, feed good quality alfalfa 
56 pou fberally, ground or otherwise. Use at least 15% in mixed 
fons for sow, or self-feed the hay in a rack. 

Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station 






be a rej 
oorly tick of 300 hens will consume 17 tons of water annually. 
itest g¥issible to install, running water in a laying house will 
with lige a lot of walking, carrying and plain hard work. 

2ater p M. A. Seaton, Kansas State College 


=> 


A phosphorus supplement fed to ewes in amounts to satisfy 
their requirements would increase their vitality, help main- 
tain their weight during the winter, and increase the per- 


centage lamb crop. Farm and Home Science, Utah 


Martha Logan Recipe fer 
BAKED HAM SLICE 


Cover a 2-inch-thick slice of ham with honey or orange marmalade. 
Add 1 cup water or fruit juice. Bake in a covered pan in a slow 
oven (325° F.) about 25 to 30 minutes per pound (about 2 hours). 
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tis large tractor is especially designed to handle the 
rand heavy jobs—easily, efficiently, economically. 


= aK h——= 
a a 
is little tractor is good when used for its proper pur- 
es. But it is not built to pull such a heavy plow. 


me, 


wallopet 
1 youk§s the same way with business, including the meat- 
came fi@cking business. There’s need for all kinds and sizes of 
tking plants—large ones as well as small ones. Two- 
inds of the livestock is produced west of the Mississippi 


“It takes a big tractor to 


pull a heavy-duty plow” 


That’s where the “big tractor” proves its worth. The 
country needs nation-wide meat packers like Swift & 
Company. For with processing plants located where 
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most of the livestock is raised, we can help bridge the gap 
between western range and feed lots and the kitchen range. 
It is an important job, filling the vital needs of producers 
and consumers. As we have served them over the years, 
we have grown. And as we have grown, so also our 
ability to serve has grown. 

. P. M. Jarvis, 





ay ince i i ice-Presiden 

- wer, Two-thirds of the meat is eaten east of it. Bring- - Phd “4 = ell 
kmeat and meat-eaters together is a big job! 

a * NUTRITION !1S8S OUR BUSINESS — AND YOURS ® ® 


Right Eating Adds Life to Your 


Years — and Years to Your Life 
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The 1949 Wool Season Opens 


Contracting Begins In California 


HE 1949 wool season is on. Contract- 
ing of the 1949 wool clip started in 
California about the middle of Novem- 
ber, according to the California Wool 
Growers of November 23rd and 30th. 
From 51 to 57 cents, f.o.b. shipping 
point, was reported as the range of 
prices in contracts made on ewe’s wool 
and up to 60 cents on yearling wools in 
the Sacramento Valley. While the 
exact volume of the wool thus tied 
up is not known, the statement in the 
California Wool Grower is that some- 
thing over 125,000 fleeces were in- 
volved. Generally, these wools will not 
be off the sheep’s backs until April. 


Bids up to 53 cents had also been 
made for three-eighths and some half- 
blood wool in Mendocino County, Cal- 
ifornia, while purchases of 80,000 
fleeces of lamb’s wool in the Imperial 
Valley were reported at 45 to 48 cents 
as against 37 to 42% cents a year ago. 
From 40 to 43 cents was also reported 
as paid for lamb’s wool in central Cali- 
fornia. 


Comparisons with previous years’ 
prices on the contracts made in Cali- 
fornia are, of course, difficult to make 
until the shrink and general condition 
of the wool is more definitely known. 
However, they are said to be about 10 
percent above prices the same growers 
received last year. 


Unconfirmed rumors were also. cur- 
rent toward the end of the month of 
contracting in New Mexico. 


The factors behind this sudden burst- 
ing out of contracting are many, but, 
of course, they all stem from the law 
of supply and demand. The 1949 do- 
mestic wool clip will be the smallest 
of record, statisticians predict, while de- 
mand or consumption continues at a 
high point. To meet this demand mills 
must look to foreign sources, but up to 
the present time, United States pur- 
chases abroad during the current series 
of auctions have not been large. Ameri- 
can buyers along with those in England 
have been cautious about buying at 
prevailing high prices. 


And prices at foreign auctions after 
an early subsidence this fall are now 
moving into peak positions. As the 
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Commercial Bulletin (November 20) 
puts it, “Talk of the highest prices ever 
paid in Australia and establishment of 
a new record in Argentina were fea- 
tures of the world situation in wool this 
week.” The International Wool Sec- 
retariat News Service on November 22 
said that the sale which opened in Lon- 
don, England, the day before was one 
of “the strongest markets of the season 
and the highest prices since the reces- 
sion in September.” 


There was keen competition for the 
wools offered in the London sales, with 
France leading and Belgium, Holland, 
Italy, Switzerland and some Scandi- 
navian countries following. The United 
States and Russia apparently did not 
participate to any great extent. 

Then the week following the Lon- 
don sales, the New Zealand auctions 
opened on prices quoted on a par with 
the London series, “and were said to be 
7 to 15 percent higher than those pre- 
vailing at the close of the last season 
of June of this year.” 


“Consumer demand for crossbred 
wools, both combing and clothing 
types,” also said the International Wool 
Secretariat news release of November 
22, “continues good in England and is 
growing in some Continental countries 
where financial limitations tend to re- 
strict the use of high priced wools.” 


At home here, the woolen business 
was reported as moving along in a 
“healthy way.” Manufacturers, re- 
ported the Production and Marketing 
Administration in its weekly Boston 
Wool Market Review on November 5, 
had received “substantial orders for 
woolens and some good business in 
scattered woolen wools was observed. 
Although the various sales ranged in 
weight from 10,000 to 50,000 pounds, 
the total weight of these wools pur- 
chased amounted to a considerable vol- 
ume.” On November 26 the same 
source said, “Woolen type wools con- 
tinue to move in fair volume.” The 
demand for noils has been especially 
good. 

As a result of the reduction on Oc- 
tober 18 by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration of the prices on its 1943 and 
1944 wools by 8 cents and on 1945 wools 


by 5 cents, most of these wools are pret- 
ty well cleaned up. 

That agency reported its total stocks 
of net wool available for sale on Oc- 
tober 31, 1948, as 120,070,000 pounds. 
Of the total, 50,748,000 pounds are 1946 
or earlier wools; 20,842,000 are 1947; 
and 44,623,000 are 1948 wools. 


In Texas, practically all of the fall 
clip has moved out of the growers’ 
hands. A sale of some half million 
pounds toward the middle of the month 
in a price range of 45 to 50 cents took 
most of the remaining desirable wools 
of that clip, it is said. 


For the last full week of the month 
the Boston Weekly Wool Report of 
the P&MA gives the following sales of 
territory wools, clean basis: Staple 
combing length fine wools sold in some 
volume at $1.70 to $1.80, Boston, while 
staple and good French combing fine 
graded, wools brought $1.65 to $1.75. 
From $1.60 to $1.65 was paid for aver- 
age French combing length fine terri- 
tory wools and original bag wools of 
staple French combing length fine 
wools moved at $1.63 to $1.70. Some 
half-blood graded wools, staple comb- 
ing length, were going at $1.50 to $1.60, 
and a good volume of three-eighths 
blood at $1.10 to $1.15, with an oc- 
casional lot selling at slightly more. 


The only “fly in the ointment” at 
present is the continued slowness in 
the 1949 spring fabric market. On this 
point the Wool Associates of the New 
York Cotton Exchange, Inc. on Novem- 
ber 10 said, “Many mills specializing 
in men’s wear woolens and worsteds 
have given up expecting any great in- 
crease in lagging sales for next spring 
and are beginning to concentrate on 
styles and construction for fall, 1949. 
In general, sales for next fall should be 
good and mill men believe the one-sea- 
son adjustment period now taking place 
will give way next year to a healthy 
industrial condition both from an in- 
ventory and a sales standpoint.” 


John G. Wright, president of the 
Boston Wool Trade Association, in his 
address before the annual meeting of 
that group on November 16, main- 
tained that “with our national income 
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at the amazing height that it is it seems 
improbable that we will continue to 
have, for any length of time, a lack of 
healthy consumer demand for both 
woolen and worsted fabrics.” 

We also hear rumors of an early an- 
nouncement of the Government’s plan 
to stockpile woolen and worsted fab- 
rics against future military needs. 
These are, of course, unconfirmed by 
the Quartermaster’s office, but there 
may be some ground for the current 
intimations. These purchases for the 
strategic stockpile, if made, it is as- 
sumed, would be in addition to the 
regular current purchases for clothing 
the Army and Navy and would prob- 
ably be scheduled so that manufactur- 
ers could take care of the orders at 





times of slack civilian business. All 
this, of course, would give the market 
further strength and stability. 

It looks like the opening of a good 
wool year. 





Drouth in Australia 


Some sections of Australia are still suf- 
fering from severe drouth, according to the 
Pastoral Review of October 16, 1948. This 
is particularly true of north and central 
Queensland. The district of Winton in the 
northwest is “a vast dust bowl, denuded 
of stock and facing very high tempera- 
tures.” About 60 percent of the graziers 
(wool growers) in that locality are report- 
ed as having sold their entire flocks and 
only about 400,000 head of sheep remain, 
as against a normal sheep population of 
1,250,000 head. Most of the sheep moved 
have been sold. 

Better conditions prevail in southern and 
eastern areas of Queensland where bene- 








ficial rains fell in September and early Oc- 
tober. In New South Wales fall rains also 
brought relief, but more moisture is still 
needed in some areas there. 

September was favorable to conditions 
in Tasmania, although last winter’s drouth 
makes regular storms necessary to produce 
normal spring growth. 


Export of Merino Semen 
Banned by Australia 


The Minister for Customs last month 
issued an order banning the export of any 
animal semen without his specific author- 
ity. It is understood that this action was 
taken to prevent overseas breeders obtain- 
ing strains of Australian Merinos through 
artificial insemination. 

Under the Customs regulation placing 
the embargo on the export of semen intend- 
ing exporters must produce to thé Collector 
of Customs a covering approval for ex- 
portation issued by the Department of 
Commerce and Agriculture—The Pastoral 
Review. 























New Year's Greetings 


eT 


R. B. MARQUISS 
and SONS 


from 


Don 


THE WHOLE BUNCH ARE WORKING TO GIVE YOU STILL 
BETTER COLUMBIA SHEEP IN 1949 


Having been raising Columbia Sheep for 22 years, we now have the largest herd of registered Colum- 
bia Sheep in existence. A well-established type, superior fleece, rugged, hardy, range-grown individuals. 


WE HAVE REGISTERED BRED EWES FOR SALE 


It is our aim to make the name MARQUISS COLUMBIAS stand for the 
BEST IN COLUMBIA SHEEP 


THE BOYS on the LITTLE BUFFALO RANCH 


Gillette, Wyoming 









A few of 
the studs we 


are using. 
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Week Ending November 6 


Slaughter lamb prices at the public 
markets started out the month by 
reaching the highest levels since mid- 
September. Buyers paid $1 to $2.50 
higher than they paid the last week of 
October. Salable receipts of only 176,- 
000 head (compared to 244,000 head 
the previous week) were not sufficient 
to meet the demand. Bulk of the good 
and choice wooled lambs sold during 
the week from $24 to $26.50. Medium 
and good slaughter lambs sold largely 
from $23 to $25.25. Yearling wethers 
and slaughter ewes, sharing in the 
slaughter lamb price advance, were 
25 to 50 cents higher, and feeder lamb 
prices also showed an upturn. Good 
and choice yearling wethers brought 
mostly $21.50 to $22.50, with a few car- 
loads reaching $23. Cull, common and 
medium yearlings sold in the South- 
west from $14 to $18. Common to 
choice slaughter ewes sold mostly from 
$7.50 to $9.50, with occasional lots at 


November Lamb Market 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 





Total U. S. Inspected 


Slaughter, First Ten Months ....................... 


Weer Mneed ............................ 





Slaughter at 32 Centers —.........2.2.2..2....-.----0-- 


Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Wooled): 


Good and Choice ..................-............... 
Baedium.and Good .......<:..-:..c.<c:c0cc.<c0-- 


New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 


Choice, 30-40 pounds ...................2.----++ 
Good, 30-40-pounds ............................... 
Commercial, All Weights ..................... 


1948 1947 

see eee 12,570,696 13,744,499 
Nov. 20 Nov. 22 

acento 324,797 326,690 
Sieve $25.12 $23.11 
pia wereee 23.40 20.80 
Sel ieoeo 53.10 45.40 
fags 51.70 43.90 
— 38.80 








$10. Good and choice western feeder 
lambs brought $23 to $23.75. Choice 
blackface feeders reached $24.10 at 
Denver. Most medium and good white- 
face feeders sold at $20.50 to $22.50. 


Week Ending November 13 


The sharp price advance which start- 
ed November’s lamb market out with 
a “bang” was rather short-lived. Salable 


receipts at 12 principal markets ad- 
vanced 16,000 head over the previous 
week and demand evidently didn’t 
keep up the pace. Slaughter lamb 
prices declined 50 cents to $1.50 and in 
extremes, $2.25, erasing most of last 
week’s advance. Bulk of the good and 
choice slaughter lambs sold at $24.50 
to $25.75. A top of $26.50 was reached 


at Denver early in the week, but the 





cr 


levels. 


“Price Risk” 


Armour and Company acquires ownership of meat at the instant livestock is purchased from 
farmers. We own that meat until title is transferred to retail dealers—a period of days in the 
case of fresh meat, and of weeks or months in the case of cured and canned products. 


Sometimes the. price of meat in cure and in the pipelines of distribution goes up—a fact 
that gives rise to claims that we are “speculating”. But sometimes prices drop, and we take 
losses on the meat in our ownership. 


We wish to point out that we are in business every day. We do not “buy when prices are 
low and sell when prices are high”. We minimize the price risk by operating on all price 


Nor do we store meat to gain from rising prices. We don’t have enough storage space 








to keep a two weeks’ supply of fresh meat, even if we wanted to. And fresh meat is highly 
perishable. It must be moved into consumers’ hands as quickly as possible to keep its quality. 
Cured and canned meats pile up in storage during the months of peak livestock marketings 
and move out during spring and summer when fresh meat is in short supply. This operation 
helps level the peaks and valleys of supply, giving consumers a steady flow of meat, and giv- 
ing farmers a greater market over the year. In the process of operating this valuable and 
necessary service, we carry the risk of price changes. 


Over a long period of years we have been able to make a profit of only a fraction of a 
cent per pound of meat sold—a profit from our processing and distribution SERVICES, and 
not from “speculation”. 


-ARMOUR ano company 
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late top at most markets was $25. 
Lamb marketings on the West Coast 
were light, with good and choice selling 
at $23 to $24.75 at San Francisco and 
$21 to $23.50 at other markets. Good 
and choice clipped lambs, No. 1 and 
fall shorn pelts, sold mostly at $23 to 
$25. Choice fed yearlings brought 
$22.25 to $22.50. Slaughter ewes sold 
more actively than lambs, with medium 
to choice selling at $8 to $9.75. Good 
and choice weighty feeders brought 
mostly $23 to $24 and medium and good 
light Dakotas, $19.50 to $22. 


Week Ending November 20 


With stronger prices and increased 
demand for dressed lamb at the big 
eastern consuming centers, fat lamb 
prices advanced at various markets 
during the week from 25 to 50 cents. 
Good and choice slaughter lambs sold 
mostly from $25.25 to $25.75. Extra 
choice 90-pound fed yearlings at Chi- 
cago reached $24, highest yearling 
price at that market since May. Good 
to choice fed yearlings sold on the mar- 
kets mostly from $22.50 to $22.75. Com- 
mon and medium yearlings at Ft. 
Worth brought $14 to $18.50. Good 
and choice ewes sold mostly from $8.75 
to $9.75. At Omaha good and choice 
65 to 86-pound feeders sold at $23 to 
$24. Up to $24 was paid in Denver for 
good and choice blackface feeders, al- 
though the bulk of the feeding lambs 
there went at $22.75 to $23.25, the lat- 
ter price being paid for a big string of 
70-pound whiteface New Mexico feed- 
ers. 


Week Ending November 27 


The market this last week of Novem- 
ber varied with small pre-holiday runs 
at some markets to increased runs, 
especially at Chicago in connection 
with the International Show. Prices at 
Chicago edged higher all week, scor- 
ing substantial upturns by mid-week 
insofar as slaughter lambs were con- 
cerned and $26.50 or $1.25 more than 
at the close of the previous week was 
the top. 


At Denver, very few strictly good 
and choice slaughter lambs arrived. A 
strong to 25 cents higher market car- 
tied good and choice truck-in slaugh- 
ter lambs to $25.50, several lots aver- 
aging 92 to 108 pounds going at this 
price. 

At Omaha, there was a little gain on 
slaughter sheep and lamb prices. Clos- 
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ing sales on fat lambs were 75 cents 
higher than last week, while slaughter 
ewes reflected an advance of 50 cents. 
Feeder buyers at Omaha were show- 
ing more interest in the unfinished 
lambs and many lambs that had been 
in the feedlot for only a short period 
of time were sent back for additional 
feeding. 


Ewe and Lamb Sales 


Some late October and early No- 
vember sales of ewes and lambs are 
reported in the Montana Wool Grower 
for December. Several lots of old ewes 
were sold at all the way from $6 to $17, 
and one bunch of yearling ewes in the 
Harlowton area at $25 per head. It 
was in that area also that the $17 fig- 
ure was paid for old ewes. 

One lot of 1101 ewe lambs in the 
White Sulphur Spring section sold at 
24 cents, and one of 411 at the same 
figure around Dillon. From 20 to 21 
cents was being paid for mixed lambs. 


The Cutting Chute 


A Remedy for Congested Markets 





M. A. Smith of Salt Lake City, who 
always keeps an eagle eye on the lamb 
market, says: “The feeder lamb market, 
apparently, for no sound reason, except the 
calamity shouting of the Federal Reserve 
and some local banks that feeder lamb 
prices were dangerously high for safe in- 
vestment, became stagnated during the lat- 
ter part of September and continued that 
way during the first 15 days of October. 
The congestion was relieved and activity 
commenced to pick up again on October 15. 
About that time Leland Ray Smith pur- 
chased over $100,000 worth of feeder lambs 
at 22% cents per pound on the Denver 
market. This encouraged the individual 
farmer as he could see the producers of 


lambs had faith and confidence in the in- 
dustry and in prices for finished fat lambs 
during the coming year. It might be well 
for sheepmen to remember this demon- 
stration when such a congestion occurs 
again.” 


Livestock Selling Studies 


In the Western States the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has under way a reg- 
ional study of livestock marketing. It in- 
cludes getting facts first hand on the vol- 
ume sold, on the direction in which stock is 
shipped, on the times of year in which move- 
ment takes place, and the observing of act- 
ual marketing methods. Special emphasis is 
on the marketing of stocker and feeder cat- 
tle and lambs, and the marketing through 
auctions of both slaughter and feeder live- 
stock. Workers are also analyzing the in- 
ter-relation of price, demand, and supply for 
grains, by-product feeds, and hay. They 
are making a study, as well, of the costs 
of manufacturing mixed feeds and of dis- 
tributing food at wholesale and retail lev- 
els. This will be used in finding ways to 
reduce costs and handle mixed feeds more 
efficiently. 

—USDA Farm Paper Letter 


Second Armour Tour 


Twelve prominent members of the east- 
ern press and agricultural and industrial 
firms visited the Middle West and South- 
west as guests of Armour and Company, 
from Monday October 18 to Saturday, Oc- 
tober 30. The group saw feeding opera- 
tions in Illinois and the cattle and sheep 
country in Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico 
and Colorado. 

This is the second of Armour’s scheduled 
tours to bring about better understanding 
on the part of people living in the East of 
the problems of the western livestock in- 
dustry. 


Lamb Feeding Lags 


Owing largely to low moisture in the pas- 
ture areas of the major producing States 
and the fact that the 1948 lamb crop was 
the smallest since 1942, the United States 
Department of Agriculture states that the 
1948-49 lamb feeding numbers will be down 
considerably in almost every section; in 
fact, the smallest in any year since 1927. 











long or short feed. 


on to destination. 


50,000 Sheep With Up to Date 
Shearing and Dipping Facilities. 





Office: 920 Live Stock Exchange Bldg. 





STOP AT MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Tired and travel weary live stock do not sell to best advantage. 
CONDITION YOUR LIVE STOCK BY USING OUR FACILITIES FOR 


FEED AND REST 


Best of feed and water with expert attendants night and day. Ample facilities for 


Live stock for Kansas City, St. Joseph, St. Louis, Chicago, or any destination beyond 
Kansas City may be billed to stop at Morris for feed and make the best of connections 


CAPACITY: 


Write or wire for complete information 


MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Located on the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad 
10 Miles West of Kansas wey! 
Operated by SETH N. PATTERSON and ARTHUR HILL 


160 cars good cattle pens, good 
grain bunks and hay racks. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Contestants in the Wyoming Home-Sewing Contest. 


Wyoming Auxiliary’s 
Convention 


Copy, Wyoming, was host city to the 

Wyoming Wool Growers Associa- 
tion and its auxiliary in their annual 
meetings early in November (9th to 
llth). Mrs. Howard Flitner of Grey- 
bull was reelected president of the 
Women’s Auxiliary in the annual busi- 
ness meeting following a breakfast giv- 
en by Earle Reed, agricultural director 
of the Union Pacific Railroad. Favors 
at the breakfast table were small wool- 
en yarn dolls made by Mrs. Frances 
Belden, Mrs. Ada Greever and Mrs. 
Snowden of Cody. Four door prizes 
also were awarded: Mrs. Merle Drake, 
Challis, Idaho; Mrs. Herman Werner, 
Casper; Miss Joyce Bedsaul, Casper; 
Karleen Eastman, Lander, were the 
winners. 

During the breakfast, Mrs. Flitner 
thanked all members who had helped 
make the Wyoming wool sewing con- 
test such a tremendous success. She 
also asked for more help throughout 
the State in next year’s contest when 
a greater number of girls will be enter- 
ing. 

Mrs. Hugh von Krosigk, Meeteetse, 
retiring secretary-treasurer, was re- 
placed by Mrs. O. T. Evans of Casper. 
Other officers remained the same: Mrs. 
Howard Flitner, president; Mrs. Sed- 
don Taliaferro, Rock Springs, first vice 
president; Mrs. Ethel Speas, Casper, 
second vice president; Mrs. J. Byron 
Wilson, Mrs. Susan Quealy, Kemmerer, 
advisory committee; Mrs. Leroy 
Moore, Douglas, historian; Miss Bea 
Jack, Rock Springs, lamb promotion; 
Mrs. Reynold Seaverson, ways and 
means. 
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At the Wyoming meet- 
ing. Left to right: Mrs. 
O. T. Evans, Mrs. How- 
ard Flitner, Mrs. Del- 
bert Chipman and Mrs, 
Herman Werner. 


Weaving Exhibit 


Agnes Corrigan, who does so much 
to promote wool and the weaving of 
wool, had a beautiful exhibit of weav- 
ing and finished articles from her Cody 
studio. She brought two Indian wom- 
en from the Fort Washakie Reservation, 
who sat at their looms and did weavins 
in the lobby of the hotel all during day 
time convention hours. This made a 
constructive and picturesque addition 
to our meeting. Miss Corrigan’s work 
with wool is fine and she is a splendid 
asset to our industry. 

Mrs. Merle Drake of Challis, Idaho, 
national auxiliary vice president, at- 
tended the Wyoming convention and 
gave her splendid demonstration on 
handicraft and by-products of wool. 
Mrs. Drake was very helpful and the 
ladies certainly did enjoy her and her 
wonderful demonstration. It is a great 






Auxiliary 
Activities 


WYOMING, COLORADO AND 
UTAH REPORTS 








Bernardine Oedekoven (left) of Gillette, won first 
place in the Wyoming contest for her coat, and 
Joyce Bedsaul of Casper, similar placing for her 
dress and suit. 
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help for a State to have this type of in- 
spiring influence when much is needed 
to be done to get more people working 
and interested. 

National Auxiliary President, Mrs. 
Delbert Chipman was present and 
spoke graciously and with her usual 
enthusiasm whenever she was called 
upon. Wyoming women surely enjoy 
having her with them. She seems such 
a part of us whenever she is here. 

Our membership is increasing! Our 
women are getting more interested. 
The sewing contest is our main work 
now but in order to finance it we will 
have to plan more projects. 


Sewing Contest Finals In Wyoming 


Four Wyoming girls will go to San 
Antonio, Texas, in February to com- 
pete in the “Make It Yourself With 
Wool” sewing contest. The all-expense 
trips were prizes in the State contest 
held at Cody during the State conven- 
tion of the Wyoming Wool Growers. 

From the 28 finalists who took part 
in the style revue in Cody, the two 
best entries were awarded trips. When 
the officers were informed that both 
winners were in the senior group, the 
following day the wool growers ap- 
propriated the money for two addition- 
al trips for the two best entries in the 
junior division. 

Joyce Bedsaul of Casper and Berna- 
dine Oedekoven of Gillette were the 
two senior winners; Marilyn Hansen of 
Lovell and Elaine Brown of Rock 
Springs, were the junior winners. 

In the junior division the first place 
winners were given either coat or dress 
lengths of Forstmann wool, while the 
other girls received Botany cosmetic 
kits. All entries received a gold medal 
engraved certificate from the Ameri- 
can Wool Council. 

The auxiliary made plans toward 





AND THERE’S NO SHODDY 
IN THE WOOL 


A small girl at the Ogden Live Stock 
Show stood watching the sheep. After 
several minutes the youngster mus- 
tered enough courage to reach into 
the pen and pat the lamb on the back. 
A look of amazement came over her 
little face. Turning toward the father, 
she said, “It’s made out of wool!” 

_—Harry Jones, 
Deseret News 
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prizes for each finalist in the contest 
next year. 


Judges in the State contest were Mrs. 
William Kissick of Worland, Mrs. 
Charles Taggert of Cody, and Mrs. Bess 
Sweitzer of Cody. Miss Aleata McDow- 
ell of Laramie, new 4-H specialist, was 
there in an advisory capacity. 

Mrs. Howard Flitner 


COLORADO 


REAT interest is being taken 
throughout the State of Colorado 
in the wool sewing contest as evidenced 
by the fact that Gov. W. Lee Knous, in 
recognition of the importance of 
the wool growing industry to the State 
and the current project of the Women’s 
Auxiliary designated the week of 
October 24 to 30 as “Make-It-Yourself- 
With-Wool” Home Sewing Week. 


Many of the contestants are hard at 
work on the garments they will enter 
in the contest. For instance, Joan 
Clark, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Hugh 
Clark of Nathrop, who is a freshman 
at Denver University, is entering a 
formal dress in the contest which she 
is making of sheer white woolen. Bar- 
bara Brill, one of the Denver girls en- 
tering, is making a costume dress (dress 
with jacket) while C. Joe Ankenmen 
of Crawford, well-known sheep raiser, 
bought material for his daughter’s en- 
try on his last shipping trip to Denver. 


Colorado is to have seven princesses 
and a queen in home sewing, as the 
overall winner in each of the seven 
contest districts will be crowned 
“Princess of the Make-It-Yourself- 
With-Wool Contest” and the young 
woman named the overall winner in 
the state will be crowned “Queen of 
the Make-It-Yourself-With-Wool Con- 
test.” 


The Colorado finals are set for De- 
cember 13 and 14, headquarters of 
which will be the Shirley Savoy Ho- 
tel, Denver. Contestants will be enter- 
tained on a tour of Denver, including 
the parks, residential districts, and the 
campuses of Denver University and 
Colorado Women’s College, as well as 
a visit to the home economics depart- 
ment of Denver University. The style 
revue will be at 2 p.m., Monday, De- 
cember 13, in the Empire Room of the 
Shirley Savoy Hotel. At this time the 
State winners will be selected. The 
group will then have a 6 o’clock bari- 
quet in the Blue Room of Daniels & 
Fisher store. Awards will be made at 








the banquet and the girls will model 
their garments before the guests in the 
tearoom. They will then be taken on 
a trip to the top of Daniels & Fisher 
tower, after which they will be enter- 
tained by Fox Intermountain Theaters 
at a world preview of a picture in one 
of Fox Intermountain private theaters 
for such events. 


Tuesday will be left open for shop- 
ping and so that the young women may 
visit the Colorado Museum of Natural 
History, LOA studios, the Capitol 
Building and buildings in Denver's 
famed Civic Center, or other points of 
interest in Denver. 


Five thousand invitations will be is- 
sued to persons in Colorado District 
No. 2, Mrs. Brendon Sullivan, district 
contest chairman, has announced. The 
style show and tea will be held in the 
Meeker High School, Tuesday, No- 
vember 23. 


The grand first prize in District No. 
2 will be a $150 white-gold watch set 
with genuine rubies to be given the 
girl with the most perfect score on her 
garment. 


The first prize winner in each divis- 
ion of the district contest will be pre- 
sented an alligator wardrobe case. The 
cases have been presented by J. C. 
Penney & Co. of Craig. The first place 
winners will also have a full-expense 
trip to Denver, to enter their garments 
in the State contest. 


The second prizes will be selected 
by Mrs. Sullivan and presented by the 
Golden Rule Store and Norman Wind- 
er of Craig. The third awards will be a 
lifetime pen and pencil set presented 
by the Cowan Drug Co., and a pair of 
shoes, the choice of the house, present- 
ed by the Flory Shoe Co. of Craig. An 
appreciation prize will be presented to 
each girl by Betty’s Dress Shop of 
Craig and A. Oldland & Co. of Meek- 
er. General gifts will be an over-nite 
case given by the Palace Drug Co. of 
Craig and four recaps or a pair of new 
tires given by the Tire and Mileage Co. 
of Craig. 


Two Colorado Sewing Contest 
Districts Name Winners 


District No. 7 held its contest finals 
Nov. 16 at Ft. Collins, in Ammons Hall 
on the Colorado A & M College camp- 
us. Forty girls in the northern Colo- 
rado area entered. In the Junior Divis- 
ion the winners named are: Miss 
Jeanne Brooks, 17 years old, of Kersey 
where she was crowned “Princess 
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Make-It-Yourself-With-Wool.” At the 
Montrose finals for District No. 1, El- 
ma De Vere of Grand Junction was 
named in a like manner. These girls 
will compete with other “Princesses” 
in the Colorado state finals sometime 
in December for the title of “Queen.” 
Mrs. Emory C. Smith 


UTAH 
HE big news from Utah this month 
is about the “Fall Roundup” 


Bridge Luncheon which the Utah State 
Auxiliary in conjunction with the Salt 
Lake Chapter put on at Memorial 
House, Saturday afternoon, November 





Ceudlbtor 


MEN'S SHIRTS 
WOMEN'S SHIRTS 
LOUNGING ROBES 
BED BLANKETS 
RANCHWEAR 


“Always Virgin Wool” 


At Your Dealers 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 


PORTLAND 4, OREGON 








ATTENTION 


SPST SSSSVVsSsTsSsTsSsssVsssstetees 


Sell Your 


SHEEP PELTS 
HIDES AND WOOL 


to the 


IDAHO HIDE AND 
TALLOW CO. 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 
Highest Market Prices and a 
Square Deal Always 


P. O. Box 757 Phone 314 
1 Mile Southwest of Twin Falls 














Both financially and otherwise, this 
party turned out to be one of the most 
successful in the club’s history. Over 
two hundred guests were served a 
tasty and colorful lunch. Colorful fall 
flowers and berries centered each table 
of four, and bouquets placed at other 
“strategic” points added a further note 
of festivity. A piano quartette furn- 
ished music during luncheon, and later 
the tables were cleared for bridge. 

Because the party was given to raise 
funds with which to further the pro- 
motion programs of both the Salt Lake 
Chapter and Utah organizations, mem- 
bers donated prizes which were raffled 
off to the guests. Thirty-four prizes 
were put in a pool and tickets drawn 
from a miniature wool bag to determine 
the lucky winners. Prizes ranged from 
cuts of lamb to hand-decorated water 
glasses, aprons, hand-embroidered 
garden gloves, and many other useful 
items. 


Mrs. Emory Smith, State auxiliary 
president, acted as general chairman 
of the party assisted by Mrs. Edward 
Voda, Salt Lake Auxiliary president 
and the following committee: Mrs. Jack 
Langenbacker, foods chairman; Mrs. 
Dan L. Capener, reservations; Mrs. S. 
T. Capener, decorations; Mrs. Blanche 
Kearnes, serving; Mrs. Wm. Graef, raf- 
fle. Mrs. H. G. Haight, tables; Mrs. 
H. S. Erickson, publicity; and Mrs. 
Kearl J. Magleby, hostess. 


Members who did not donate prizes 
towards the raffle donated food for the 


Reduce the Safe Way 


The old-fashioned idea that to lose extra 
pounds those who are overweight have to 
adopt a fad diet which does not satisfy the 
appetite and makes reducing a hardship, 
has been effectively disproved, according to 
Anna E. Boller, director of the department 
of nutrition of the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board. 

This fact is emphasized in a new booklet 
published by the Board and titled, “You 
Can Reduce With Safety and Comfort.” 
This new publication shows how a success- 
ful and safe weight-reducing diet is built 
around liberal servings of lean meat, as 
well as eggs, milk, fruits and vegetables, 
with sparing amounts of bread, potatoes, 
fats and sweets. This choice of foods is in 
line with the recognition that a satisfactory 
reducing diet is one which is low in calories 
and high in protein and other nutrients, 
The value of such a diet for reducing pa- 
tients was determined in a study sponsored 
by the Board at a Chicago medical college. 





M. L. Buchanan, Secretary 
W. A. Denecke, President 


COLUMBIAS 


More Wool More Mutton 


Address inquiries to 
Columbia Sheep Breeders Ass’‘n. 
of America 


Box 2466 — State College Station 
Fargo, North Dakota 








HOOTEN COLUMBIAS 


Gold Dust 8684, 1946 National Grand Cham- 
pion Columbia Ram Heads Our Registered 
Flock of Over 1,000. 

Write for free leaflet and price list 
HOOTEN STOCK FARM, Bordulac. No. Dakota 














lunch, thus making a good profit for 
the sponsoring clubs. 


Mrs. Emory C. Smith 





—That lanolin is a by-product of 
pulled wool and is used in cosmetics? 
There are face creams, lotions, hair 
oils, shaving creams and soaps which 
contain lanolin on the market today. 


MARCH OF DIMES 


- FIGHT — 


INFANTILE 
PARALYSIS 








JANUARY 14-31 
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The Dorney Columbia Sale 


THE Dorneys, C. W. and Charlotte, 

sold 1,002 Columbia ewes and 18 
ram lambs at auction at their ranch in 
Monte Vista, Colorado, on November 
4th. Said to be the largest private sale 
of Columbia ewes ever held in this 
country, it was not a dispersal sale, and 
although there was representation in 
bidding from other sections of the coun- 
try, San Luis Valley men were success- 
ful in keeping most of the quality stock 
in home country, it is reported. 

Sixteen registered and bred ewes 
sold singly at an average price of 
$143.75. There was keen bidding for 
the 3-year-old ewe which won grand 
champion honors at the National West- 
ern Livestock Show in 1947, and Jack 
M. White of Laramie, Wyoming, had 
to pay $250 for her. This was top price 
for the sale. 

Eleven pens of 5 and one pen of 6 
bred, registered ewes sold in a price 
range of $80 to $150, to make an aver- 
age of $120 per head. 

An average of $42.16 was made on 
370 unregistered ewe lambs sold in 
pens of 5, 10 and 20. The price range 
on this class was $32.50 to $50. 

From $35 to $67.50 per head was paid 
for 555 unregistered bred ewes, one 
to six years old, the average for the 37 
lots being $58.61 per head. 

The only rams offered were 18 un- 
registered lambs which brought from 
$75 to $115 per head, or an average of 
$92.77. 

E. O. Walter of Filer, Idaho, and Al 
Newmyer of Center, Colorado, were 
the auctioneers. 





Ogden Breed Sales 


Two sales were held following the 
Ogden Livestock Show, one of Suf- 
folk ewes and the other of Columbias. 
In the Suffolk breed, Walter Hub- 
bard, Junction City, Oregon, received 
$400 (top price) for a single ewe from 
V. H. Sanderson and Son, Monte Vista, 
Colorado. Mr. Sanderson also pur- 
chased a ewe from Angel Caras of 
Spanish Fork, Utah, at $220, while Mr. 
Caras took a ewe entered by Ervin E. 
Vassar of Dixon, California at $205. 











The outstanding sale, however, was 
that of a pen of four Suffolk ewes con- 
signed by A. C. B. Grenville of Mor- 
tin, Alta., Canada, at a total price of 
$1020, or $255 per head. Covey, Bag- 
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ley, Dayton of Cokeville, Wyoming 
were the purchasers. 

The 77 Suffolk ewes were sold at an 
average price of $127. 


In the third annual sale sponsored 
by the Western Columbia Sheep Breed- 
ers Association at the Ogden Livestock 
Show, Wynn S. Hansen of Collinston, 
Utah, took top honors with the sale of 
a ram at $350. It was purchased by 
Franklin Frazier and Son of Wood- 
ruff, Utah. A ewe consigned by Glen 
Reader of Logan, Utah, was purchased 
by Mrs. Abe Hatch, Vernal, Utah, and 
she paid $200 for it. A close second 
to that price was the $195 which Mark 
Bradford of Spanish Fork, Utah, re- 
ceived from Oliver Reeves, Preston, 
Idaho, for a single yearling ewe. 


The 5 rams sold in the sale averaged 
$209, and 94 ewes averaged $78.04. 





Praise for Dr. Hultz 


Dr. and Mrs. Fredric S. Hultz re- 
signed as secretary-treasurer and as- 
sistant secretary of the American Cor- 
riedale Association, Inc., on September 
15, 1948. 

Their work with the association is 
a record of continuous growth and 
achievement for the Corriedale breed 
of sheep, and their record for efficient 
and prompt service has no equal in any 
breed association. 

Dr. Hultz became secretary-treasur- 
er of the association on December 29, 
1935, at which time there were 78 mem- 
bers. During his first year as secre- 
tary there were 1,384 registrations re- 
corded. But on June 30, 1948 the as- 
sociation had 1,134 paid members and 
81,411 registrations recorded. In 1947, 
the last full year of recording, 11,736 
registrations were filed. 

Not only has Dr. Hultz been respon- 
sible for the recording and correspond- 
ence for the association, but he has 
been largely responsible for the adver- 
tising campaign conducted, which in a 
great measure accounts for the rapid 
growth of the association. We officers 
and directors of the association know 
that his work has been greater and 
more confining each year without the 
proportionate increase in compensation 
to offset this additional burden, along 
with the additional duties and respon- 
sibilities he has assumed each year as 
head of the Animal Husbandry Depart- 
ment of the University of Wyoming. It 

is a lot to expect of one man to fulfill 








all of these responsibilities, but there 
is no doubt that he has accomplished 
this work with a high degree of suc- 
cess and efficiency. 

May we take this opportunity to 
wish Dr. Hultz continued success and 
greater achievements in his new posi- 
tion as President of the North Dakota 
Agricultural College. And we are in 
hopes that our new secretary will con- 
tinue to make our association and breed 
have the continuous rapid growth and 
achievement that it has had under Dr. 
and Mrs. Hultz’s tenure. 

American Corriedale Association, Inc. 
H. C. Noelke, Jr., President, 





R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 
Wool Merchants 


273 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Western Headquarters 
434 Ness Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah 








HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
TOP MAKERS 
253 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 








FOR SALE—BREEDING EWES 
COLUMBIA SUFFOLE HAMPSHIRE 
Also 250 head purebred Columbia ewe and 
ram lambs 


E. B. THOMPSON RANCH 
MILAN, MO. 











HAMPSHIRE RAMS 


stand out as sires par excellence when you 
figure the returns of your lamb crop. Our 
booklet will tell you what sheep authorities 
say about it. 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE 
SHEEP ASSOCIATION 


72-N Woodland Ave.. Detroit 2, Mich. 
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Wyoming's Forty-Fifth 
(Continued from page 6) 


life Service for the excellent manner in 
which they are carrying out predatory ani- 
mal control. 

(15) Recommended use of lethal stations 
within the National Forests as a means of 
control. 

(16) Thanked cooperating sportsmen’s 
associations, Taylor Grazing associations 
and wildlife groups for assistance in preda- 
tor control. 

(17) Recommended close cooperation of 
stockmen and sportsmen in the matter of 
wildlife. 

(18) Commended Fish and Game Com- 
mission for action in stabilizing certain 
game herds and urged a thorough study of 
maximum numbers of game animals on 
available ranges. 

(19) Disapproved extensive purchase of 
land by the Game and Fish Commission, or 
any other agency or bureau because of the 
disturbing effect on the economy. 

(20) Disapproved reduction of domestic 
animals on the National Forests to make 
room for game, and the reduction of game 
to make room for livestock. 

(21) Opposed any form of price control 
or rationing of meat. 

(22) Commended the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board for their excellent promo- 
tional work. 

(23) Recommended the continued collec- 
tion of 75 cents per car on sheep and lambs, 
both at central markets and country points, 
for lamb promotion. 

(24) Favored the removal of the $50,000 
loan limitation existing under the Federal 
Land Bank program. 

(25) Extended praise and thanks to the 
Wyoming Women’s Auxiliary, National 
Women’s Auxiliary, American Wool Coun- 
cil and others assisting in the style show 
= “Make It Yourself With Wool” con- 


New Grazing Lease 





Rule Approved 


(Continued from page 15) 


Stockmen no longer must pay a filing 
fee in submitting applications for lease, 
but a uniform schedule of rental rates 
for livestock grazing is included in the 
new regulations. These rental rates 
range from one-tenth of a cent per acre 
per year for the least productive land, 
to 44 cents per acre per year for the 
best type of forage area. 


Records of the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement show that approximately 
10,600 “Section 15 leases” covering 
more than 12,210,000 acres of public 
land were in effect during the 1948 
fiscal year. Each of these leases was 
issued from Washington under the old 
procedure now replaced by the new 
regulation. 


More than 3,093,000 acres of public 
land in Wyoming are held under Sec- 
tion 15 leases, according to Bureau 
tabulations. California ranks second, 
with 2,979,797 acres, and Arizona third, 
with 2,232,356 acres. There were 40 
acres of public land in Louisiana and 
17 acres in Minnesota held under Sec- 
tion 15 grazing leases during the 1948 
fiscal year. 











PRODUCTS FOR SHEEP PROTECTION 


Hemorrhagic Septicemia 
Franxun OVINE MIXED BACTERIN 


Contains immunizing dose of Hem.-Sep. killed cultures 
plus those of other infections in sheep. 


Vaccinate Against Soremouth 
wih FRANKLIN 


Franklin Blood Stopper 


A handy powder that clots the blood. 
Franklin Pink Eye Powder 
Franklin Drench Powder 





EFFICIENT—SAFE—SURE 
Elastration — a new, 
bloodless, rapid method 


of castrating and dock- \& z 
ing lambs— Nocutting, \\}4/y 
no crushing. Simple to VN)" 


use, Write today for full information. <F 


FranklinCastrator hm: 2\ 


Genuine Imported Burdizzo 2 









Franklin Phenothiazine Screw Worm ALL-IN-ONE CASTRATOR A=) Zz 
Tetra Capsules Fluke Killers Smear 62 ee 
-page 
O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM CO. C:iics 
Denver Kansas City Wichita Port Worth Amarillo Marfa El Paso FREE 
Alliance LosAngeles Salt Lake City Portland Billings 


Franklin Drua Store Dealers 


Wherever There s Livestock There's Need for Franklin s 











The Cutting Chute 


Herders Available 


On November 18, the Division of Employ. 
ment, Department ‘of Employment oe 
of the Industrial Commission of Utah, 
formed the National Wool Growers a 
sociation that they had a number of well- 
qualified and experienced sheepherders and 
camp jacks registered in their office and 
seeking employment. The experience of the 
men, they stated, ranges from 5 to 30 years, 
The assistance of the Division of Employ- 
ment can be obtained by contacting them 
at 55 West Broadway, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
or by telephone, Salt Lake 3-5785. No fee 
is charged either the employer or the ap- 
plicant. 


Farmers Increase their 
Investment in Credit Co-ops 


Farmers and farmers’ cooperatives in- 
creased their investment in the cooperative 
credit institutions and associations of the 
Farm Credit Administration $9,893,000 in 
the year ended June 30, 1948. Total invest- 
ment of farmers in capital stock of Federal 
land banks, national farm loan associations, 
and production credit associations, and of 
farmers’ cooperatives in the 13 banks for 
cooperatives amounted to $120,487,000 on 
June 30, according to I. W. Duggan, Gov- 


ernor of the Farm Credit Administration. 

“This quickened pace toward farmer- 
ownership of the entire Farm Credit Sys- 
tem is an indication of greatly increased 
farmer interest in doing business with 
farmers’ credit cooperatives,” Governor 
Duggan stated. “With the retirement of 
all Government capital and paid-in surplus 
of the Federal land banks in June 1947, the 
goal of farm-ownership of the entire sys- 
tem has come closer. Now with 31 produc- 
tion credit associations entirely farmer- 
owned and 112 others with 75 percent or 


more of their capital stock farmer-owned, 
it is easy to visualize the not too distant 
future when farmers also will own their 
entire short-term cooperative production 
credit system.” 

Some 432,000 farmer members of 503 
production credit associations owned $51, 
492,000 in capital stock on June 30 this 
year compared with $25,188,000 five years 
ago. Each farmer-borrower is required to 
own capital stock equal to 5 percent of the 
amount of credit he is currently using. 
However, many farmers have bought addi- 
tional stock in order to hasten the time 
when their P.C.A. will attain full farmer- 
ownership. 

—Farm Credit Administration 


F.A.O. Conference in Washington 


Representatives of 56 nations attended 
the fourth annual meeting of the Food and 
Agricultural Organization of the United 
Nations in Washington, D. C., during the 
last two weeks of November. They con- 
sidered the world supply of food and tim- 
ber, of fertilizers, tractors and farm equip 
ment. 

Director general of FAO is Norris E. 
Dodd, former Under Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 


The National Wool Grower 
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Around the Range Country 


Around the Range Country gives 
our readers a chance to express their 
opinions about anything pertaining to 
the industry or about life in general. 
In offering this space for free expres- 
sion of thought, the National Wool 
Grower assumes no responsibility for 
any statement made. 


Notes on the weather conditions in 
each State are compiled from the 
weekly reports of the U. S. Weather 
Bureau. 


ARIZONA 


Rains the first week benefited ranges. 
The second week turned cold. Sheep by 
then were mostly in lower valleys. Mid- 
month, lambing well underway in Salt River 
Valley; good crop. Ranges on decline. Gen- 
erally fair to poor with stock water low. 
Supplemental feeding necessary in some 
areas end of month. 


CALIFORNIA 


Grass on winter range from 2 to 4 weeks 
later than normal due to deficient precipita- 
tion. Valley pastures and range feed short 
well into third week. Last week, pastures 
and ranges doing well due to rains in north 
coastal area. 


COLORADO 


Precipitation heavy in extreme south- 
west. Livestock good to excellent with 
heavy movement to market first of month. 
Feeding necessary second week. Ranges 
mostly poor in south, fair to good in north. 
Last week, snow accompanied by high winds 
resulted in considerable shrinkage and loss 
of livestock. 


Antonito, Conejos County 


Winter feed, white sage, is very good 
but there is very little range water 
(November 13). Alfalfa and native 
hay are plentiful in the San Luis Val- 
ley. Alfalfa is $16 per ton stacked and 
$22 baled. We use Purina and soy- 
bean pellets during the winter. None 
are being sold now, but we paid $110 
per ton in the spring when we bought 
ours. 

Fine-wool yearling ewes are quoted 
at $22, while crossbred (whitefaced) 
yearling ewes are $20. 

Some ewe lambs are being held, but 
too many are being sold because of the 
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high prices. Fewer ewes are being 
bred than a year ago because old ewes 
which were sold have not been re- 
placed. 

We have sufficient herders. There 
are very few coyotes in this area be- 
cause Government trappers have done 
a good job. 

Reginaldo Garcia 


LaJara, Conejos County 


Coyotes in these parts are pretty 
well cleaned up. 

The weather has been fair with light 
snow (November 23). Feed conditions 
now are better than in previous years, 
and the outlook for winter feed is better 


also. 


Stacked alfalfa is $16 per ton. I’ve 
had no trouble getting the corn and 
cottonseed cake I feed in the winter. 


The going prices on fine-wool and 
crossbred (whitefaced) yearling ewes 
range from $23 to $26. Two hundred 
head of good Rambouillet yearling 
ewes sold for $35 a head. 

More ewe lambs will be carried over 
this fall; however, fewer ewes were 
bred because more old ewes have been 
shipped to market. 

Adolph Gallegos 


IDAHO 


Fall ranges good as November com- 
menced. Moderate to normal precipitation 
in nearly all sections. Nearly all livestock 
on winter feed by mid-month. Livestock 
at end of month looked unusually good. 


Dubois, Clark County 


The number of lambs carried over 
will be 5 percent less than last year’s. 
The number of ewes bred is about the 
same, but the ewes are older. 

Feed on the range is good but dry 
(November 15). There have been 
some storms but not enough to do 
much good. Feed is about average 
compared to the last three years. 

Stacked alfalfa is $20 per ton. We 
feed pellets and are having no diffi- 
culty obtaining them at $77 for 20 per- 
cent protein. 

Fine-wool yearling ewes are $26 and 
crossbred (whitefaced) yearling ewes 
are $27 to $28. 


There are no coyotes to speak of in 
this area. 


George D. Thomas 


Rexburg, Madison County 


Uncertainty of the future has caused 
a decline in the number of ewe lambs 
carried over this fall and the number 
of ewes bred. 

The weather so far (November 13) 
has been good. The feed is very dry 
and limited and the winter range. does 
not look too good. 

Stacked alfalfa is $20. We use corn 
and pellets during the winter. -Corn is 
$3.40 per hundred, and pellets are $70 
per ton. We are feeding lambs in Mad- 
ison County this winter. 

At times, we have sufficient herders. 
The coyote situation is fair. 


Gordon B. Taylor 


MONTANA 


Warm days first of month. Ranges and 
pasture dry. General snow or rain showers 
as month progressed. Livestock condition 
very good. Most livestock still on ranges 
as month closed. Water and feed ‘supplies 
adequate. ’ 


Miles City, Custer County 


Fine-wool and crossbred (white- 
faced) yearling ewes are priced at $24 
to $26. 

About the same number of ewe lambs 
were carried over this fall. Ewes bred 
number 25-to 30 percent less. The de- 
crease is due to labor difficulties and 
easier profit with cattle. 

We are feeding ewe lambs this win- 
ter near Glendive, Montana. 

The winter range north of Miles City 
is short due to drouth and grasshop- 
pers. The weather has been blustery 
with some rain and snow (November 
15). The outlook for feed on the range 
is only fair. Stacked alfalfa ranges 
from $20 to $25 a ton. We feed corn 
pellets but have not bought any yet, 
as we believe the price may drop. 


Wallace Ulmer 


Radersberg, Broadwater County 


The outlook for feed is good (No- 
vember 12) and the weather has been 
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fine. Forage on the summer range was 
better this year due to more rain. 

Fine-wool yearling ewes and cross- 
bred (whitefaced) yearling ewes are 
$22. 


We feed mineral and cottonseed 
cubes, which are availablel at $70 to $80 
per ton. Stacked alfalfa is $16. Coyotes 


are more numerous due to lack of——- 


trappers. 


I think we do not get enough for what 
we produce compared to expenses. It 
is not so bad this year, but during the 
five previous years we were unable to 
make a profit. 

Eli Toma 


Big Timber, Sweet Grass County 


The weather here has been generally 
better than the past two years (No- 
vember 25). Feed on the range is also 
much better and tougher; winter feed 
in this territory, I think, is adequate. 


Baled alfalfa is $24 to $26; stacked 
$16 to $18. I have not ordered con- 
centrates yet as prices seem to be go- 
po down a little. Soybean pellets are 

78. 


Fine-wool yearling ewes are going 
at $20 to $25; while crossbred (white- 
faced) yearling ewes are $23 to $27. 


Fewer ewe lambs were carried over 
this fall, and fewer ewes are being 
bred, due first to the policy of national 
forests and secondly to help. 


There are very few coyotes since 
Government use of 1080 a year ago. 


I think we must try in some way to 
get better and more business-like man- 
agement of grazing on national forests. 
If the arbitrary cuts continue to be 
made on livestock numbers, in a very 
few years there will be no stock on the 
forests; rather, a lot of dead grass which 
will be a very serious fire hazard. 


Paul Van Cleve, Jr. 


Manhattan, Gallatin County 


Alfalfa is selling for $15 stacked. 
Fine-wool yearlings are going at $25 
(November 19). 

We decreased the number of ewes 
bred by 20 this year because we did 
not keep any ewe lambs back. We are 
feeding lambs here this winter. 


There are a few scattered coyotes in 
this area. 
Herman Van Dyken 
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BOXES OF THE R.F.D. 


Some stand pleading 

Lonely-like; 

Others timid, 

Others strike 

You as busy, 

Nonchalant; 

Others nameless 

Faded, gaunt. 

Hands outstretched for all to see 
Boxes of the R.F.D. 


Some genteel and 
Tidy,—small; 

Others eager, 

Strong and tall. 

Some just cans on 

Wheel or post, 

Some of steel that 

Seem to boast. 

Groups of five or ten or three 
Boxes of the R.F.D. 


Boxes mounted 

Many ways— 

Kind of owner 

Each displays— 

Shabby boxes 

Leaning pegs; 

Painted boxes,— 

Each one begs 

For some mail quite humanly 
Boxes of the R.F.D. 


Dorothy Pye Barrett, 
Chateau, Montana 
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NEBRASKA 


Pastures fair; feeding increasing. Mod- 
erate to heavy rains second week. Severe 
storm last week. 


Wayside, Dawes County 


Feed on the winter range is of good 
quality and there is a fair quantity 
(November 8). Rain and snow the 
first of November helped the fall mois- 
ture content and improved sheep graz- 
ing. Forage on the summer range was 
average. Rainfall was lighter and 
growth less rank, but it cured well. My 
lambs did well and the ewes were fat. 


About the same number of ewe lambs 
were carried over this fall, or perhaps 
a few less. The number of ewes bred 
this fall was also smaller. I may run 
some just for the wool. The decrease 
is due to older ranchers retiring, young- 
er men not wanting to take hold, herd- 
ers being scarce and coyotes increas- 
ing. 


Fine-wool yearling ewes are selling 
from $20 to $22, while crossbred 
(whitefaced) yearling ewes are $20. 


I feed Stayley’s soybean in the win- 
ter. It seems a little late getting in. 


I don’t know whose responsibility it 
should be, but if some attention isn’t 
given to encourage sheep ranching, the 
industry is on the way out and cattle 
numbers will increase. The prices have 
never been equal, parasites make con- 
tinuous attention to range management 
imperative, coyotes make herders— 
which is the hardest type of labor to 
find—necessary. Cattle ranchers give 
less attention to the herds, and a me- 
chanical device can be used more read- 
ily in fencing and hauling hay, etc., 
and the wheat farmer devotes still less 
time to his field. Even market reports 
via radio and letter give sheep a scant 
honorable mention. 


I am trying to adjust my advancing 
age (68 years) to conditions as I find 
them. I can’t find lambing help so I’ve 
built larger lambing sheds, shelter 
sheds and added miles of woven wire 
fence with a dam to provide water 
closely spaced. This year I am actual- 
ly considering breeding only as many 
ewes as I can lamb, choosing the best 
ewes, of course, and running the rest 
for wool. I have feed, forage and hay, 
sheds fully equipped, but I can’t de- 
pend upon labor. If I pay the wages 
I still can’t bring the city close enough, 
with its recreation, nor shorten hours, 
nor lessen physical labor. 


The National Wool Grower 
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I am glad to learn of any results ob- 
tained by experiment stations in para- 
site control in sheep (another count 
against them) and follow their sugges- 
tions in worming, range changing and 
constant use of phenothiazine in salt 
with good results. 

R. W. Fink 


NEW MEXICO 


Sheep and cattle being delivered first 
week. Ranges dry but grass good. Live- 
stock generally good condition. Ranges 
generally dry toward end of month. Live- 
stock shipping past peak. 


Encino, Torrance County 


There will be an increase in the num- 
ber of ewe lambs carried over this fall, 
but no change in number of ewes bred. 

There have been light rains lately 
(November 17). We had a very dry 
summer without much rain. 

We feed cake, which is obtainable 
at $80 per ton. Alfalfa is $25 baled. 

Coyotes are more numerous as there 
are no hunters. 

Celestino Garde 


Flying H, Chaves County 


Outlook for feed on the winter range 
is very poor (October 15). The weather 
has been moderately dry. 

Summer forage was worse than in 
previous years as periods of dry weath- 
er have been too long. Lambs were 
about average. 

About the same number of ewes 
were carried over this fall, for replace- 
ment purposes only. We are breeding 
fewer ewes, but neighbors are breed- 
ing about the same. Our decrease is 
due to shortage of winter range. 

Fine-wool yearling ewes are $23, 
while crossbred (whitefaced) yearling 
ewes are $20. 

We use cottonseed cake during the 
winter. We are having no difficulty 
lining it up at $70 per ton. 

All of the hay is baled and runs $35 
per ton. There are no coyotes. 

A. Clement Hendricks 


Tierra Amarilla, Rio Arriba County 


The weather since November Ist has 
been fine. Had a very good rain and 
snow the last week of October in the 
high mountains. I think the winter 
range is in fair condition (November 
16) but I feed my sheep through the 
winter. Alfalfa is $20 stacked and $25 
baled. At $100 per ton, oil cake, which 
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we use during the winter, is available. 

Because of the good prices, I think 
fewer ewe lambs were saved this year. 
About the same number of ewes are 
being bred. 

Hunters have done a very good job 
of trapping and poisoning, and coyotes 
are almost gone. 

We had a very dry summer but still 
the lambs did pretty well in weight 
and the price was also very good. I sold 
my lambs for 23% cents a pound, and 
the general price was from 18 to 234% 
cents. 

We don’t have trouble finding good 
herders now. 


Carlos Manzanares 
Roswell, Chaves County 


Weather and feed conditions are gen- 
erally good {November 22). There is 
more grass than in the previous two 
years. The outlook for feed during the 
winter is fair, but supplemental feeding 
will be necessary. 


Baled alfalfa is $35 to $40 a ton. We 
feed alfalfa and cottonseed cubes dur- 
ing the winter. Alfalfa cubes 21 per- 
cent protein, are $70 a ton. Cottonseed 
cubes, 28 percent protein, are $66 per 
ton. 

We employ the pasture system in our 
operations so do not use herders. The 
coyote situation has not been bad so 
far, but we can always expect a few 
to drift in from the Pecos River area. 

Carl R. McNally, Jr. 


NEVADA 
McGill, White Pine County 


The outlook for feed on the winter 
range is very poor (October 25). The 
weather has been warm and dry and 
with no moisture, the feed has de- 
teriorated. Forage on the summer 
range was worse this year. There were 
few storms last winter, a late, cold 
spring, and no rain through the sum- 
mer. As a result, our lambs weighed 
66 pounds compared to 71 pounds in 
1947. 

About the same number of ewe lambs 
will be carried over this fall, perhaps 
a few more. 

The asking price for fine-wool yearl- 
ing ewes and crossbred (whitefaced) 
yearling ewes is $22. 

I would say there is about a 25 per- 
cent decrease in the number of ewes 
to be bred this season because of the 
dry summer and poor winter feed. We 
feed cake, pellets and corn. Cotton 


cake is $87 to $90, and we have not 
bought corn so far. Stacked alfalfa is 
$20. 


Coyote numbers have declined due 
to excessive use of poison. 


R. A. Yelland 


OREGON 


Main livestock crop in very good con- 
dition but short pastures expected to neces- 
sitate early winter feeding in east. Live- 
stock returned from summer ranges mid- 
November in good condition. Ranges dry 
in east and most livestock in feedlots end 
of month. All livestock in good to very good 
condition. 


Yamhill, Yamhill County 


Sheep numbers are declining due, I 
think, to reciprocal trade agreements. 
The main reason I am curtailing the 
number of sheep on my ranches is the 
future outlook. Putting it short, the 
farmer has been traded off for indus- 
trial advantage. There has been a de- 
termined move to keep farm prices on 
a world level and at the same time in- 
dustrial goods are kept on a cost plus 
basis. Parity does not include all of 
the costs of production for agriculture. 


Outlook for feed on the winter 
ranges is fair (October 30). We have 
had fine growing weather, and the 
grass is good. Forage on the summer 
ranges this year was better due to more 
rain than usual. 


Fine-wool crossbred (whitefaced) 
yearling ewes are going at $20 per 
head. 


I raise my own feed grass and 
chopped hay—for winter use. Stacked 
alfalfa is $30 per ton. 


Coyotes are more numerous as tim- 
ber cutting drives them down in the 
valley. 

Peter Zimmerman 


Portland, Multnomah County 


November has been a rainy month in 
the Willamette Valley. Along with 
chilly weather, feed has not grown too 
plentiful (November 26). 

“Around the Range Country” I feel 
is a very good section of the magazine, 
for it lets you know what conditions 
the other man is working under, and 
you find your own conditions are not 
as bad as you sometimes think they 
are—which tends to give you a boost. 

I find the work the association is do- 
ing is very thorough, and I think the 
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sheepmen should be very proud of 
their leaders. 
L. L. Starr 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Sunny and warm first week. Grazin 
fair in west; good in east. Livestock stil 
on range feed second week and in good 
condition. Snow on ground as month conti- 
nued, limited to Black Hills. Some livestock 
still on pasture end of month. 


Belle Fourche, Butte County 


I don’t think feed is as good as is 
generally thought, since the weather 
was very dry and a lot of the feed was 
tramped off (November 17). 

Stacked alfalfa is $20 per ton. For 
43 percent protein cottonseed cake, the 
price is $100 per ton. 

Crossbred (whitefaced) yearling 
ewes have been sold at $20 and some 
at $22.50. 





COLUMBIA RAMS 


The Best Bloodlines 
BOOKING ORDERS FOR 1949 


Our supply will be short of de- 
mand. Suggest your order be 
made early to save disappoint- 
ment. 
C. W. DORNEY 
Monte Vista, Colorado 














They “fill the wool sack 
and fatten the bank bal- 
ance.” That's the reputa- 
tion of CORRIEDALE 
Sheep with thousands of 
owners. Wherever sheep 
are raised, Corriedales are 
the popular breed. As 
wool and meat producers, 
they are unsurpassed 
money makers. 





On either light range or 
fertile farm soils, COR- 
RIEDALE is the breed in 
keenest demand today. 
They command a higher 
average price for breed- 
ing stock than any other 
breed in America! 


Write for Booklet E. 


Rollo E. Singleton, Secretary 
AMERICAN CORRIEDALE ASS'N, INC. 
100 N. Garth, COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 





About 80 percent of the number of 
ewe lambs carried over last year will 
be carried over this year. There will be 
a decrease of 25 percent in the number 
of ewes bred since there is not much 
profit in sheep considering labor. 


H. B. Ginsbach 
Belle Fourche, Butte County 


Our main problem is getting help to 
range lamb 1200 ewes. Men just don’t 
want to go out on sheep ranches any 
more. If we can get help for lambing 
we can do the rest ourselves. 

We have been having snow and rain 
(November 15) which are badly need- 
ed. Feed on the ground is very good 
and conditions are about the same as in 
previous years. 

Alfalfa hay in the stack is $20 per 
ton. We use soybean or Lincoy, which 
are about $90 per ton. 

We have seen fine-wool yearling 
ewes sell in the sale ring from $13.50 
to $20; crossbred (whitefaced) yearling 
ewes are a little higher. I think the 
number of ewe lambs carried over will 
be far below last year’s. 


John W. and Mabel Gilger 


Reva, Harding County 


I run a small band (100 ewes) of 
purebred Columbias under pasture 
conditions and so do not have all the 
problems of the large-scale range op- 
erator. 

Outlook for winter feed is good (Oc- 
tober 25). The weather has been very 
dry and the grass has cured nicely. 

Forage on the summer range was 
better this year. It seems there has 
been a series of years with above nor- 
mal rainfall. 

Wool this year sold a little above last 
year. In 1947 it was about 50 cents per 
pound, and in 1948 it was from 60 to 
70 cents. 

Fine-wool yearling ewes are $20 per 
head and crossbreds are $18. 

Coyote numbers are decreasing due 
to use of 1080 poison and airplane hunt- 
ers. 

George M. Elling 


Stoneville, Meade County 


Weather and feed conditions have 
been good (November 16). I feed corn 
and raise my own. 

Fine-wool yearling ewes are going 
at $22; crossbred (whitefaced) yearling 


ewes at $21. About the same number 
of ewe lambs will be carried over, and 
about the same number of ewes bred. 
The coyote situation in this section 
is very good. 
Frank S. Gale 


Strool, Perkins County 


Range grass is plentiful (November 
10). Hay was harvested by only a few 
of the stockmen. There is very little 
demand for sheep of any kind. 


We had a rain and snowstorm the 
first week of November. All feeding 
since then has been done in the yards. 

There are no coyotes. 


E. A. Carlson 


TEXAS 


No.rain of importance as November com- 
menced. Winter pasture feed satisfactory 
growth in western half of State, but at 
standstill in east. Sheep and lambs a little 
below usual seasonal marketing volume, 
End of month, pastures and ranges improv- 
ing in east. 

>. 
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SUFFOLKS “9 


SUFFOLK RAMS ARE EXCELLENT FOR CROSSBREEDING 








SUFFOLK LAMBS GROW RAPIDLY—HAVE MORE WEIGHT 
AT MARKET TIME 


SUFFOLK LAMBS HAVE AN EXCELLENT CARCASS 


FEEDERS AND PACKERS LIKE SUFFOLK LAMBS 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


THE AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 
C. W. Hickman, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Moscow, Idaho 


Recognized by the Canadian National Livestock Records 


ATTENTION 
FARMERS - SHEEPMEN 
TRAPPERS 
Ship or Consign Your 
PELTS - HIDES - RAW FURS 
and WOOL to the 


IDAHO FALLS ANIMAL 
PRODUCTS CO. 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 





We always pay highest 
market prices 


Phone 409 Stockyards 
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San Antonio, Bexar County 


Outlook for feed on the winter range 
js just fair (November 22). The weath- 
er has been good and the grass is green- 
ing—mostly winter grass though. 

Forage on the summer range was bet- 
ter this year due to more rainfall and 
as a result our lambs were better. 
About the same number of ewe lambs 
were carried over this fall and about 
the same number of ewes were bred. 

Fine-wool yearling ewes are going 
at $14 and crossbred (whitefaced) 
yearling ewes at $16. 

Stacked alfalfa is $35 a ton. 

We have been experiencing consist- 
ent thieving over a period of years, 
about the same percentage from the 
same pasture. 

Thad Zeigler 


Water Valley, Tom Green County 


I am 76 years old and have lived in 
this region for 65 of those years. I have 
never seen as little grass in Texas as 


BORDER COLLIES 
FOR SALE 


Very high class Border Collie puppies. Sire 
and Dam Imported—great foundaion stock. 





ROUTE 3 OSHKOSH, WIS. 








THE ORIGINAL 
Self Piercing, 


SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 
55 W. Broadway - Salt Lake City, Utah 


Send For Free Samples 























A LIMITED NUMBER OF 
BORDER COLLIE 
SHEEP DOGS 

FOR SALE 


in these critical times of labor shortage, this 
dog will do the work of two men herding, 
gathering, driving sheep and goats] 





PETERSON STOCK FARM 


KERRVILLE, TEXAS 
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December, 1948 


now (November 11). I normally run 
8,000 sheep, but now run 2,000. We 
have not had a normal season since 
1941—7 years of only showers. 


I think Texas has only one-third of 
the sheep and cattle which were here 
in 1945. If 1949 is as dry as 1947-48, I 
do not see how we are to keep going. 
A lot of the ranchers have sold all ex- 
cept saddle horses. 


J. R. Mims 


UTAH 


State-wide storm first of month brought 
temporary relief to fall and winter ranges 
but could not overcome damage of summer 
drought. Temperatures dropped sharply 
third week. Stormy and cold as month end- 
ed. Winter range feed on desert critically 
low. 


WASHINGTON 


Livestock going to feedlots first week, ac- 
count short pastures. Condition of ani- 
mals very good. Temperatures sub-normal 
as month progressed. Livestock feeding in- 
creased. End of month, hay chopping and 
livestock feeding continued. Livestock con- 
dition very good. 


Palouse, Whitman County 


The winter feed outlook is very good 
(November 22), with more than aver- 
age growth of dry stuff, and the fall 
rains to date have started new growth. 
Continued mild weather will be very 
beneficial. 

Stacked alfalfa is $20 to $25 per ton. 
We use peas and feed grains during 
the winter. Cull peas are $50 per ton. 

We are carrying about the same num- 
ber of ewe lambs over, perhaps a few 
more, than we did last year. The same 
is true with the number of ewes bred. 

We are feeding 1000 ewe lambs on 
the winter range. 

We have sufficient herders, but the 
coyote situation is quite bad. 


D. F. Lang 
Adrian, Grant County 


Have had a little snow and sheep are 
in good condition (November 20). Feed 
on the winter range is good—lots of 
old grass, and there seems to be plenty 
of hay. There is only one band of 1600 
ewe lambs in this vicinity being kept 
for replacements. Ewes are high. 


Concentrates and other supplies are 
high also. 


Joe W. Hodgen 





WYOMING 


Generally warm and dry. More moisture 
needed for range grass. Near blizzard sec- 
ond week but no livestock loss reported. 
Light snow. Short supply of livestock feed 
in most sections, with high feed prices, 
amount of livestock retained less than nor- 
mal. General condition of livestock good. 
Heavy snow as month ended. Livestock in 
fairly good condition with no loss reported. 


Worland, Washakie County 


Feed is short, but sheep are doing 
well on it (November 23). We had a 
fair summer and our lambs were as 
good as usual in spite of the drouth and 
grasshoppers. We have had a wonder- 
ful fall with just enough moisture for 
stock to thrive. Sheep in this locality 
are going into the winter in good flesh. 
Many of the lamb feeders did not fill 
their lots this fall which made it some- 
what easier on the feed situation for 
the range sheepmen. Stacked alfalfa 
is $20 per ton. Homemade cubes— 
barley and oats with syrup—run us 
about $2.40 per hundred. 
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Lighten your herding problems 
with a well-trained 


BORDER COLLIE 
SHEEP DOG DIRECTORY 


ALLEN, ARTHUR N. 
McLeansboro, Illinois 

HACKING, RULON S., 
Vernal, Utah 

HANSEN, WYNN S., 
Collinston, Utah 

JONTZ, DEWEY M. 
Altoona, Iowa 

LOCKWOOD, JOHN, 
Cooksville, Maryland 

McCLAIN & SONS, HOWARD 
Lima, Ohio 

(Charge for listing: $12 for 12 issues). 
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Fine-wool yearling ewes are going 
at $25 per head. I have contracted 
some wether lambs off beet-top pas- 
ture for December 5 delivery at 22 
cents per pound. 

About 50 percent more ewe lambs 
were carried over this fall over a year 
ago. Ewes bred numbered about the 
same. 

Carl H. Hampton 


Kaycee, Johnson County 


The outlook for feed on the winter 
ranges is poor. The weather has been 
cloudy with snow squalls (November 
24). Feed is short; the snow covered 
some and toughened the rest. Forage 
on the summer range was normal; how- 
ever, grasshoppers cleaned the valley. 
Lambs were light in weight. 

Asking price on fine-wool yearling 
ewes and crossbred (whitefaced) yearl- 
ing ewes is $18 to $23. 

The number of ewes bred this fall 
will be short due to lack of feed. 

Pellets are available at $87.50 per 
ton. Stacked alfalfa is $30 per ton. 

Coyote numbers have decreased due 
to the Government poison campaign. 

F. O. Graves 





Fall ln Idaho, 1948 


do not remember a nicer or more 

satisfactory fall in the State of Ida- 
ho. As we near the beginning of win- 
ter (November 27), the ground is not 
frozen and there’s only enough snow 
here and there to remind us that win- 
ter is just over the hill. 


It has been a good year for sheep- 
men. Probably one third of our lambs 
sold around 30 cents and the balance 
at 25 and 30. Best of all we had a larg- 
er percent of lambs than usual and 
they averaged a few pounds heavier 
than ever before. It has been stated 
Idaho ships more lambs weighing 100 
pounds on the market than any other 
State in the Union. There are just two 
causes for this—better breeding and 
better feeding. 

Naturally these lambs cost a lot of 
money. Among the better feeding out- 
fits, each ewe eats at least 700 pounds 
of hay and around 60 pounds of grain. 
To this must be added a few pounds 
of grain fed to the lambs in creeps. 
This year the hay cost from $20 to $23 
per ton and grain, 2% cents per pound. 
Much of this hay is hauled long dist- 
ances at an added cost of two to three 
dollars per ton. Then much of it is 
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chopped, which costs $3.50 more. My 
own chopped hay cost $29.30 per ton 
delivered. 

We have no surplus hay or grain in 
this State. In fact, our hay supplies 
would have been very short only for 
the fact that thousands of tons of good 
and bad potatoes have been fed to cat- 
tle in the feedlots and little hay has 
been used. No matter how good a crop, 
hay will be short again next year, for 
little has been planted. 

Our sheep numbers are down to 
around a million head and it seems to 
me further reductions will be made. 
The Forest Service will ultimately stop 
all grazing within the forests. Thank 
God a few homesteaders got hold of a 
little land in Idaho before the coming 
of regulated grazing. 

S. W. McClure 
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Feed and Milk- Yield 


HE extent to which under-feeding 
of ewes both before and after lamb. 
ing affects their milk yields, and con. 
sequently the rate of growth of lambs, 
is indicated by experimental work at 
Massey Agricultural College (Palmers. 
ton North, New Zealand), where Rom. 
ney ewes fed only a maintenance ra. 
tion yielded only about one-third as 
much milk as ewes fed under good 
lamb-fattening conditions. 

The trials were carried out with 
about 60 five-year-old hill-country 
ewes fed at high and low nutritional 
levels on a dry feed mixture (some. 
what similar in composition to the dry 
matter of grass), in order to control 
and measure their feed intakes. In this 
experiment the influence of ante-natal 
and post-natal feeding was studied by 
changing half of each group over to the 
other type of feeding at lambing. Ewes 
which were fed well before and after 
lambing (“high-high” levels) yielded 
milk to about the same extent as ewes 
normally fed on grass under fat lamb 
raising conditions at the College. Those 
fed only a maintenance ration (“low- 
low”) yielded only about one-third as 
much milk. 

It is interesting to find that ewes fed 
well until lambing and thereafter at a 
low level (“high-low”) gave milk 
yields little better than those fed at 
a low level throughout the experiment 
(“low-low”). Ewes fed at a low level 
before lambing, but generously after- 
wards (“low-high”), while yielding 
more than the “high-low” group, gave 
much less than those fed throughout 
at a high level (“high-high”). The com- 
position of the milk was also affected. 

—Massey Agricultural College 





Shearing Faces of Feeder Lambs 
Makes Better Gains 


“Shearing the faces of heavily wooled 
feeder lambs will increase gains in lamb 
feeding,” says Graydon Blank, extension 
animal husbandman, Michigan State Col- 
lege. Lambs that can see will find the 
feed trough readily, are better eaters, and 
will gain more rapidly than lambs blinded 
by excessive wool about the eyes. 

“Tagging: lambs before they go on feed 
will make for cleaner, neater lambs at 
market time,” says Mr. Blank. “ ‘Dirty’ 
lambs may be severely cut in price because 
of the increased shrink from the manure 
in the wool.” 

—Livestock & Dairy Topics. 
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